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Middleburg, Va. 


GOODWIN OFFICES 


15 Lewis Street, Hartford, Conn. 





The F. A. Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 

Stamford, Conn. 

Dear Sirs: 

This is to tell you that I am very well pleased 
with the work done by you for me at Saratoga 
Springs, Middleburg, Va., and Hartford, Conn. 

The work benefited the trees very much and was 
done quickly and without annoyance to me. It has 
not disfigured the trees at all and I should be glad 
to recommend anyone who is looking for this sort 
of work to your company. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) WALTER L. GOODWIN 


BARTLETT 


EXCLUSIVE BARTLETT FEATURES~VICKS NUWUD, BARTLETT HEAL COLLAR 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CoO. 
Home Office: Stamford, Connecticut 
Branch Offices: 


Philadelphia Pittsfield, Mass. 

White Plains Wilmington, Del. 

Boston New Haven, Conn. 

Westbury, L. I. Richmond, Va., Box 8 
Orange, N. J. West End Station 

Syracuse, N. Y. Bay Shore, L. I., Box 118 
Chicago (Evanston) Washington, D. C., Box 3103 
Danbury, Conn. East Providence, R. I. 


Operating also the Bartlett School of Tree Surg 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 




















RED PINE 


(Pinus Resinosa— 
Norway Pine) 


This is the one ideal ever- 
green for Eastern United 
States. It will thrive in al- 
most any soil or exposure. 
It is practically free from 
insect pests. It is one of 
the two or three quickest 
growing evergreens hardy 
in this climate. A_beauti- 
ful tree and with valuable 
timber. 











18 to 30 inches—twice transplanted 


$22.50 per 100 $160 per 1000 


These are bargain prices—only 11,000 trees are offered. Northern New England grown. 


Fee the average planter, why waste four or five years watching seedlings 
grow up the first foot of height? It pays dividends in satisfaction to buy over- 
size transplanted evergreens. We make a specialty of them at reasonable prices. 
Write for our list of sizes and varieties. You will find millions of evergreens 
listed, from seedlings to large trees. Here are a few: 


American Hemlock (100) (1000) Englemann Spruce (100) (1009) 
Fine bushy little speci- Colors from green to 
mens, twice trans- frosty blue; an unusual 
planted, 12 to 15 and hardy Spruce; 
RD NGodckoucueee $50.00 $450.00 shapely, 9 to 12inches $27.00 $200.00 


Write for our Short Guide 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


F. W. KELSEY NURSERY COMPANY Established 1878 
Fifty Church Street New York City 














for Better Lawns and Shrubs 


NOW is the RIGHT time to start developing healthy lawns 
and plants for next season. Summer’s killing heat de-vitalizes 
them just as it does you. They need care—food—NOW.... 


. and Driconure, an all-organic humus fertilizer will quickly 
revive—re-vitalize them. It will build up a strong, tough root 
system, that will be better able to withstand the ravages of 
Winter. It will get right down about the roots and PERMA- 
NENTLY improve the soil they grow in, for Driconure is com- 
posed of peat moss and cow manure, concentrated — finest of 
Nature’s own fertilizers and humus. 


You can’t equal the results Driconure 
produces with less desirable substitutes. 
Driconure is Nature’s own way. Use it 
now to prepare the basis of your next 
season’s results. 
At all good dealers or direct from us 
Literature and prices on request 


Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. 


165-K John Street New York 


Also sole distributors of GPM Peat Moss 
Literature and prices on request 
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MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


































BAGATELLE 
NURSERY 


Har Hotiow Hixts, L. I. 


P. O. HUNTINGTON STATION, N. Y. 


ov have heard of the Bagatelle 
Gardens near Paris where new roses 
are tested before they are awarded 
prizes. ‘‘Bagatelle” suggests quality 
and with our Trade Mark we wish to 
convey the idea that our plants are 
excellent in every way. We compete in 
quality with other nurseries and our 
prices are reasonable. When you drive 
out to see us, proceed as far as the Dew 
Drop Inn at the intersection of the 
Jericho Turnpike and New York Ave- 
nue, Huntington, about 35 miles from 
New York; then follow the signs 
erected at the corners of intersecting 
roads. A short drive through a pictur- 
esque, rolling country will bring you 
between our large blocks of interesting 
conifers, shade trees and thousands of 
Rhododendrons. We will be glad to 
see you. 
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Entire planting of our “Little Potted Seedlings” after nine months’ growth 


“Little Potted Seedlings” 


“Gardens of Spring flowers generally 
have a thin, poor effect for want of plants 
of important foliage. The greater number 


named Delphinium, including many nov- 
elties of last season, every variety awarded 
a Gold Medal. 


of them look what they are — temporary — 
makeshifts. This weakness should not be — ons. qrewe peat, fen anos 
allowed.”—Gertrude Jekyll in “‘COLOR IN F . F 
THE FLOWER GARDEN.” ROCK PLANTS 


For the Spring garden we have many 
“Little Potted Seedlings” to overcome this 
effect and give important Spring bloom in 
combination with bulbs. 100 for $10.00 


Mertensia virginica 100 for $10.00 
Lily-of-the-Valley 100 for $5.00 


GROUND COVERS 


Brown patches of earth left vacant by 
early flowering bulbs are not attractive. 
“Little Potted Seedlings’ or divisions of 
flat growth — planted now — will quickly 
carpet such spaces. 100 for $5.00 


DELPHINIUM 


Blackmore and Langdon Gold Medal 


ELSIE McFATE 


Hillside Hardy Flower Gardens 
PENNSYLVANIA 


in great variety, including many new and 
interesting kinds, all will bloom this sea- 
son, if planted early. 

Please state your location and exposure 
so that we can send you something that 
will grow and bloom abundantly. 
ment. 100 for $5.00 


LITTLE PLANTS 
For Stepping Stones 


It is hard to find a little plant that ‘will 
stand the wear” 
are low and husky,” always neat and tidy 
in the path. Many are sweet smelling, too, 
when you walk over them. 100 for $5.00 





PITTSBURGH 


ESTABLISHED 1895 








The Cover Illustration 


ARDY chrysanthemums flowering in August are now 
available for gardens. A new variety has been developed 
which has all the good qualities of the late flowering kinds 
with the advantage of early blooming. This variety has been 
given the name of Aladdin. It was shown beautifully at the 
flower exhibition in Horticultural Hall in Boston, Saturday 
and Sunday, September 12 and 13, and it had previously been 
exhibited at the exhibition of the North Shore Horticultural 
Society at Manchester, Mass., where it attracted much atten- 
tion. Although August may be set down as the month for 
Aladdin to start blooming, flowers often come earlier, some- 
times even by the middle of July. 

The color of Aladdin is a warm bronze with an overlay of 
orange apricot. The blooms have good size and are produced 
on tall, strong stems. The flowers seem to come continually 
for several weeks, side shoots being thrown out after the first 
crop of bloom. Most hardy chrysanthemums dislike heat but 
the new variety does not object, apparently, to hot weather or 
to full sunshine. The latter, indeed, seems to improve the 
color, although plants forced under glass come lighter than 
those grown out of doors. 

Probably many amateurs will substitute the new chrysan- 
themum for asters, particularly in sections where the aster 
“yellows”’ prevails. The flowers keep well when cut and there 
is enough foliage to serve as a foil, although it cannot be 
called unusually abundant. Aladdin has been successfully 
wintered out of doors in the vicinity of Boston for two years. 
Apparently it is as hardy as the newer varieties Barbara Cum- 
ming, Gypsy Girl, October Girl and Ruth Hatton, which 
have been considered early flowering but which do not bloom 
for several weeks after Aladdin comes into flower. The new 
chrysanthemum was given a first class certificate by the North 
Shore Horticultural Society when exhibited by Breck’s. It is 
understood that sufficient stock has been accumulated so that 
Aladdin can be distributed at once. 
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Bie the 
‘D MECN TRATIER 


you can have 
BEAUTIFUL LAWNS 


. to have a healthy growth they must have 
daily rainfall —- rainfall that falls like a gentle 
shower—rainfall that gives all the moisture needed 
without puddling or washing—rainfal! that pene- 
trates to the tiny roots and gives them life — 
rainfall that keeps everything luxuriantly green. 
. . « Skinner System of Irrigation gives the kind 
of rainfall every growing thing needs and gives 
it at the ‘‘mere turn of a valve.” 

No matter what your watering problem may be 
there are Skinner System concealed lines, over- 
head lines or portable sprinklers of every type to 
adequately take care of it. 
Our booklet “‘RAIN”’’ explains the Skinner 
System in detail. Write for it today. 


TRADE 


SKINNER SYSTEM 


IRRIGATION 
MARK 


The SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. 


100 CANAL ST. TROY, OHIO 


The Surest 


way to protect 


your flowers, plants, 
shrubs and evergreens, against the 
costly ravages of insect pests is the 
regular and thorough use of WIL- 
SON’S O. K. PLANT SPRAY. 
Recommended by officers and mem- 
bers of the Garden Club of America. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannet 

















supply your requirements. 


Treads Mork Remmared 
Wilson’s Awinc ‘ 


ethrum 
pray) 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls 
more resistant type of insect such as 
Japanese Beetle, Red Spider, Mexican 
Bean Beetle, Rose Chafer, Cabbage 
Worm, White Fly, etc. Complete re- 
quiring only a dilution with water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 
FUNG-O ... an efficient 


fungicide and remedy for Mildew, Black 
Spot and many other fungus diseases of 
ornamental and greenhouse plants. Par- 
ticularly recommended for the Nectria 
Canker on Boxwood. 1 Gallon $4.00— 
5 Gallons $15.00—10 Gallons $30.00. 


Dept. E 9 


| SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
SSE NRL RS PRS AR 8 SOON REIS 

















Prepare Now 


for Better Roses 


Next Year 





The Famous Autumn- Winter 


Ground Dressing and 
Soil Disinfectant 


This unique soil stabilizer de- 
stroys the spores of most dis- 
eases that have fallen to the 
ground, and kills the larvae of 
the rose pith borer, Japanese 
beetle, aphids and ants. Used 
with marked success at the 
noted Wallingford, Pa., Rose 
Gardens. 


Order your supply of Tero- 
gen now, and apply before 
covering your roses for the 
winter. If black spot exists 
in your garden, use Terogen 
now to destroy the spores of 
diseases that have fallen to the 
ground. At your seedsmen, 
or order direct from us as 
follows: 


eens $ .90 
. f Saaee 1.50 
© Gy Ub si vwes 3.10 
See Ge + eas 5.25 
Postpaid 
25 lb. drum $11.00 
50 Ib. drum ...... 21.00 
100 Ib. GFGM ...c0- 40.00 


F. O. B. Phila. by Express or Freight 


10 lbs. is sufficient for one application 
to 30-506 rose bushes. 


Write for Bulletin 
“Winter Care of Roses” 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 


ROSE 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Established 1897 


3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of the Fungtrogen Spray, 
the famous fungicide 


Se 
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HORTICULTURE 


Lawn Seeding in September 


ALL seeding of new lawns and the patching up of old 
lawns has certain advantages over seeding in the Spring. 
The grass becomes established quickly and can make an early 


start in the Spring when sown at this season. Also this is the 


season when grasses seed themselves naturally and, with Fall 
seeding, weeds are not usually so serious a problem. 

Aside from the time of seeding, the battle is half won in 
making a good lawn with the use of clean, vigorous seed mix- 
tures containing the right kinds of grasses for lawn seeding. 
The purchase of high grade Kentucky bluegrass seed and red- 
top seed and mixing them at home at the rate of two parts 
bluegrass to one part redtop is feasible. A small amount of 
white Dutch clover may be added to the mixture if one likes 
clover in the lawn. 

It is recommended that this mixture be sown at the rate of 
one-fourth ounce per square yard for old lawns or one-half 
ounce per square yard for a new lawn and that the seed be 
raked in lightly so as to just cover it and no more. A com- 
plete fertilizer, or bone meal, or cottonseed meal, or pulver- 
ized sheep manure, with a thin covering of loam may be 
applied with profit to lawns in the-Fall. 


An Early Fall Aster 


NE of the earliest Fall asters to bloom and one of the 
latest to receive the attention of amateur gardeners in 
this country is Aster hybridus luteus. Like many of the popu- 
lar hardy kinds, this one came from England, where it has 
been increasing in popularity since 1922, when it received an 
award of merit. Unfortunately, it has no common name, but 
it is to be hoped that this fact will not prevent its becoming 
popular in this country. 

Unlike many of the later sorts, the individual blooms are 
small, but they are borne so freely in light airy heads that 
they make an unusually fine showing. In color the blooms 
are soft yellow, although as they age they lighten and become 
nearly white. The plants grow about two feet high. When 
in full flower they make great mounds of color. The stems are 
stiff and wiry and long enough to allow cutting freely. 

Aster hybridus luteus requires little care, for the stems are 
strong enough to bear the blooms without any staking. The 
foliage is clean and free from most plant troubles. Being 
hardy, little or no mulching is necessary in Winter. After the 
plants have become established one year, they will make their 
best showing. Propagation is easily effected either by division 
or cuttings. 


A New Lily for the Greenhouse 


ILIUM LONGIFLORUM PRAECOX, White Queen, in- 

troduced by Watkins & Simpson of London, England, 

in 1929, is truly a lily of great beauty. It is well named White 
Queen, as it is immaculate in its whiteness. 

I started seed of this kind in February, 1930, and raised 
about eight plants from one dozen seeds. The plants have now 
borne flowers that are five of more inches in length, and five 
inches across the face of the trumpet. The petals are beauti- 
fully recurved. The three inner petals are defined by fluted 
lines in a most attractive manner; the outer ones are not so 
well fluted. Two to five blooms come on a stem. The plants 
grow two or more feet in height, with luxuriant foliage in a 
pyramidal form. 

In my opinion this lily is outstanding in its beauty and 
white purity. It will no doubt become exceedingly popular 
owing to its easy mode of culture, its introducers claiming 
that it will bloom in six or seven months from seed, although 
in my case it was 14 months from planting of seed to bloom. 


Auburn, Mass. —Ernest Adshead, Sr. 
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FARQUHAR’S 
Bulbs 


have arrived 


They are the finest we have 
ever seen. A member of 
our staff personally se- 


lected them in Holland. 


Our prices are no higher 
than for bulbs of ordinary 
quality. 


This is the year to plant 
bulbs — a real opportunity 
to have a bulb-garden at 
little cost. 


Catalogue on request 


R. & J. FARQUHAR CO. 


Seedsmen since 1882 


6 So. Market St. 
BE Frenklin se | BOSTON, MASs. 


Elm Street, DEDHAM, MASS. 














All blooming size — Each, 
LILIES Amabile 35c, Croceum 35c, 

Columbianum 35c, Davuri- 
cum 25c, Easter 30c, Elegans (Orange 
Queen) 60c, Henryi 30c, Pardalinum 35c, 
Regale 35c, Sargentiae 50c, Speciosum 30c, 
Superbum 25c, Tenuifolium 25c, Testacgum 
$1, Tiger 30c Washingtonianum 50c, Um- 
bellatum (Erectum and Sappho) 30c, Will- 
mottiae 50c. One of each, value $7.40, for 
$6.00. Each by dozen 10% less. 


TWELVE BULBOUS IRIS 


English, five different colors, Wedgewood, 
Two each for $2.00. 


SHEFFIELD BULB FARM 
BURTON, WASH. 





REGAL LILY BULBS 


2 to 5 blossoms in 1932 
$2.00 per dozen 


GEORGE L. RICE 
Fitchburg, Mass. 





MADONNA LILIES 


Thick-petaled Northern 
Two sizes—Plant now 
35c and 50c each—$3.50 and $5 dozen 
(Postpaid to 3rd Zone) 


C. J. McGREGOR & SONS, INC. 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 








CORAL LILY 


Lilium Tenuifolium 


15ceach $1.50 perdoz. $10.00 per 100 
Seeds $2.00 per ounce 


You can have masses of lilies at this price 
Perfectly hardy—Native of Siberia 


THE LILY GARDENS 


BELLEVUE WASHINGTON 


SE 
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BROOKVILLE 
Nassau Co. 


Glen Head New York | 





CEDAR HILL |» 
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YOU, TOO, 





September and October 


Can own a Greenhouse like this 





are the best months to transplant 


PEONIES | 


We have a fine collection in the best varieties at 
reasonable prices 


IRISES LILACS 





T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 








EALLY, 


nearly so expensive as you might 


now, greenhouses aren’t 
expect. For a very modest investment, 
a trim little house like the one above 
can be yours—and with it, all pleasures 
that a year-round garden can give. 


Send for full details on the sturdy King 
Greenhouse, finely and durably built 
for lifetime service. There’s an exact 
size and design to fit your needs. 


KincG CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
535 Wheatfield St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass 
Scranton, Pa. Toledo, Ohio Schenectady, N. Y. 
Chicago, Iil.—59 E. Van Buren St., Room 2510 
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160,000 healthy, mature, flower- 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 
less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 
with orchids. 

PRICE LIST sent upon request 


Thomas Young Nurseries, Ine. 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

















ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
| West Orange New Jersey 
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| Pink Pearl 


CONIFERS 
| AZALEAS, hardy, several varieties 
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— nN | Surplus stock from a private estate 
384 | for sale. 
384 | MRS. THEODORE E. BROWN 
oan | Tel. Hyde Park 0084 MILTON, MASS. 
388 ‘ 
300 «it | Richard Haugland 
sh Landscape Construction 
392 Rock Gardens and Natural Devel- 
392 opment of Estates a Specialty 
. 392 160 LASELL STREET, BOSTON 32 
.393 
393 
393 ; 
394 BUTTERWORTH'S 
; a Framingham Massachusetts 
"394 ORCHIDS 
396 Plants and Flowers 
..396 Phone 33 
396 
, 398 
398 New York, N. Y. 
399 
399 @ 
. .400 
. 400 
..401 
402 367 MADISON AVENUE 
403 Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
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EXCEPTIONAL EVERGREENS 


Our choice stock of Yews, Hemlocks, Mt. Laurel, Andromedas, Firs, and Rhododendrons now 
await your selection for Fall planting. At this time transplanting may be undertaken most satis- 
factorily creating your garden picture for next Spring with assured success. 


Conditions were never more favorable for planting evergreens and perennials than they are 


at this time. 


Azaleas, Cotoneasters, Heathers, Euonymus, Hardy Asters, Astilbes, Heleniums, white and 
lemon Daylilies in variety, and a host of other desirable shrubs and perennials are growing in our 
nurseries for you to select those that will give the individual effect you wish to accomplish. 


Plant evergreens and perennials now. 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorpo- 
rated, as previously announced 
is a consolidation of the Bay 
State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ton, Mass. and Wyman’s 
Framingham Nutseries, 
Framingham, Mass. 


MAIN OFFICE: 867 ADAMS ST. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


Sales offices and show grounds 
will be maintained at Fram- 
ingham as well as North 
Abington as in the past. Cor- 
respondence, orders, etc. may 

be sent to either office as 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. ¥°4 ™ay prefer. 

















GARDEN WORK FOR LATE SEPTEMBER 


T= should be no delay in planting peonies. Other things to 
go in the ground at once are madonna lilies, colchicums, Autumn- 
flowering crocuses and all kinds of evergreens. 


Small sized regal lily bulbs can be purchased now. Plant them at 
once for blooms next June. 


Tomato vines that are heavily laden with fruit when cold weather 
approaches may be taken up roots and all and hung in a frost-proof 
room where the tomatoes will ripen for many weeks. The vines may 
even be laid on the floor and covered with straw which will keep the 
fruit plump. 


Plant narcissus bulbs as soon as they are available. Other bulbs such 
as tulips, crocuses, hyacinths and similar bulbs will be available from 
the seed stores by the end of the month. 


Gladiolus bulbs should be dug as soon as the leaves start to turn 
yellow before any danger of hard frost. Cut the tops back to three 
inches from the soil and dig the bulbs carefully. Dry the bulbs 
thoroughly in a frost-proof place before storing. 


Save the flower and vegetable garden from early frost by spraying 
the plants with the hose very early in the morning before sunlight 
strikes the plants. This will defrost them. 


Late September is an ideal time to make new lawns or repair old 
ones. 


Plant bulbous irises in groups either in the rock garden or in 
protected spots in the mixed border. These irises are admirable for 
frame culture in the North where many kinds are not reliably hardy. 


Prune.tregs, especially those that bleed in the Spring. They may be 
more easily shaped while the foliage is still on. 


Replant bulbs that have become so crowded that they do not 
flower well. In this class are narcissi, grape hyacinths, crocuses and 
scillas. Fertilize with bone meal. 








As soon as crab grass and other weeds in the lawn cease to go to 
seed, prepare to set aside the lawn mower for the rest of the season. 
No lawn, however, should be matted with long grass over Winter. 


Dig up and pot small annual plants from the garden and clumps of 
hardy chrysanthemums for Fall and early Winter bloom indoors. As 
soon as the plants are potted, spray them thoroughly with nicotine 
or a similar proprietary spray. 


Gather seeds from the flower garden when they are ripe. Dry them 
thoroughly before storing them in a dry place. 


Perennial borders may be remade now. When separating the plants, 
use only the strongest, outside growths. 


Bulbs for forcing indoors early may be potted as soon as they are 
available and stored in the root cellar. 


Tree peonies apparently are best transplanted in the Fall. The soil 
should be well enriched and deeply prepared. Winter protection will 
be necessary. 


More small bulbs are being grown in rock gardens than ever. 
Wherever rodents disturb the bulbs, plant them in small wire baskets. 


Pansy beds for early Spring bloom can be made to advantage now 
by using small plants. 


Torch lilies (tritomas), daturas, the devilstongue (amorpho- 
phallus) and tender tub plants will have to be moved to a pro- 
tected place before heavy frosts set in. 


Stock the conservatory with orchids and enjoy exquisite blooms 
throughout the Winter months. 


All cavities and wounds in shade trees should be taken care of. 


Clean up all diseased and fallen fruits in the home orchard to 
control insects and diseases. 


By the end of the month, many shrubs will be ready for trans- 
planting. Those grown in pots can be set out any time. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Second Atlantic City Flower Show 
HOUSANDS of first-night visitors to the Atlantic City 
Flower and Garden Pageant, which opened for six days 
beginning September 4 in the Atlantic City Auditorium, and 
the jurors as well, seemed to be unanimous in deciding that 


the finest feature was the exhibit of vegetables displayed by 
Sutton &% Sons of Reading, England. This exhibit embodied 
not only cultural skill but also perfection in the art of staging, 
gained from many years of experience. People thronged around 
the great semicircular group to gaze at the three-and-one-half- 
pound onions, yellow and red peppers of huge size and beans 
and peas of such uniformity that they looked as though they 
were stamped from molds. Here at last was a demonstration 
of the fact that color and beauty are to be found in vegetables. 
The exhibit won first place in its class, as well as the special 
two hundred and fifty dollar trophy and a gold medal for 
excellence. Unfortunately, the exhibit was not complete be- 
cause ten cases of potatoes in all colors were barred from entry 
by the Federal Board officials. 

The entire arrangement of the exhibition was a 100 per 
cent improvement over last year. From the entrance to the 
stage, the visitor had a clear view, the only feature in the wide 
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center aisle being a huge water garden exhibited by Henry A. 
Dreer of Philadelphia, Pa. The waterlilies were one of the 
major attractions of the show. The immense space under the 
balcony at the entrance, which was almost entirely vacant last 
year, was completely filled by the New Jersey Gladiolus 
Society. The New Jersey Dahlia Society took over this area 
on Monday. The great stage at the extreme end of the grand 
aisle was filled with cannas that had cedars as a background. 
More cannas and a splendid group of delphiniums were staged 
at the last minute by Henry F. Michell Co. of Philadelphia, 
the exhibits filling a good part of the stage, as well as the floor 
in the front of the stage. Trade exhibits were located under 
the balcony on either side. 

The grand prize for the best garden in the show was 
awarded to Koster & Co. of Bridgeton, N. J., the exhibit 
consisting of a 6,000-square foot tree and shrub garden. 
Azaleas were depended upon largely for color, whereas tuber- 
ous begonias were planted in beds around a central! fountain 
and pool. Robert Craig Co. of Norwood, Pa., exhibited a 
huge tropical garden that won five trophies in ali. This gar- 
den was both spectacular and fantastic for aside from masses 
of crotons, plume celosias, palms, cibotium ferns, a large 
lily pond and a rockery furnished with similar plants, 
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it featured gigantic toadstools, various figures and gnomes and 
a lifesize model alligator which served as a fountain. 

Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., nearly scored for the 
grand prize with their combined rock garden, perennial gar- 
den and tree and shrub garden. It fell short because the twin 
pools in the center, without any means of crossing them, 
compelled even the judges to walk around—a sad lack of 
foresight in an exhibit of such size. 

The Beaux Arts Nurseries, Long Branch, N. J., had a 
delightful combination of rockery, shrub and water garden 
but neither unit was large enough to compete with Dreer’s 
water garden, Koster’s shrub garden or the rock garden of 
Farr Nursery Co., Weiser Park, Pa., the last named being a 
clever piece of work. Although sombre, it was natural and 
had no semblance of artificiality. 

Charles H. Totty, Madison, N. J., exhibited a garden of 
perennials, mostly delphiniums of superb quality, and their 
phloxes, as a single entry scored over any of the unit efforts 
in other exhibits. The combination of annuals and perennials 
included in the W. Atlee Burpee Co. and Henry F. Michell 
Co. gardens made bright effects in the mass. 

Although not as many novelties were shown as was ex- 
pected, several good things were to be seen. Breck’s of Boston 
were given a gold medal for their new hardy chrysanthemum 
Aladdin. Dreer’s won a silver medal for the new red rose, 
Olympiad. Conard-Pyle Co. of West Grove, Pa., was also 
given a silver medal for a collection of new or recently intro- 
duced roses. Incidentally, Dreer’s had a surprisingly good rose 
garden for this time of year. 

The Champlain Gladiolus Gardens, Burlington, Vt., re- 
peated their success of last year, their immense group of 
gladioli being one of the brightest features. Their exhibit was 
a truly superb effort and was educational in demonstrating 
that these stiff flowers can be artistically arranged. Visitors 
literally flocked around it on the opening night. 

The competitive classes for one or more spikes were quite 
hotly contested, both by amateurs and professionals. It is 
safe to say that no finer gladioli have been shown anywhere 
this season. Perhaps the most remarkable feature in these 
classes were the three entries of Morton W. Wentworth of 
Battle Creek, Mich., who brought his flowers by auto and 
after some three days of driving was able to win with six 
spikes and one spike in the new seedling classes and with 12 
spikes for distant exhibitors, the variety in each case being 
Mildred Louise, a large salmon pink primulinus grandiflorus. 


An Address Book of Botanists 

Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall & Cox are publishing shortly for 
the Bentham Trustees the ‘‘International Address Book of 
Botanists’’ which has resulted from the Resolution of the 
Fifth International Botanical Congress, 1930. This will be 
on lines somewhat similar to Dorfler’s ‘‘Botaniker Adress- 
buch,” and will contain the names of some 13,000 to 14,000 
botanists and botanical institutions in all parts of the world. 
They will be arranged alphabetically by countries, will be 
printed in the language of the country in Roman script and 
will be provided with an index of personal entries as well as 
geographical indices. The low price of 12/6 or 13/- ($3.25) 
post free is rendered possible owing to the assistance the 
International Committee has received from the Bentham 
Trustees and the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The 
address of Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall & Cox is 7 & 8 Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 2. 


An Unusual Cut Flower Schedule 

The fourth Cleveland, Ohio, Flower Show is to be held 
March 12 to 19. The preliminary schedule for the cut flower 
classes, now being mailed, is unusual because of the require- 
ment that all entries in the cut rose and carnation classes be 
staged for unusual and artistic effect, rather than all being 
placed in uniform vases. The same plan is being carried out by 
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calling for large massed groups of snapdragons, calendulas, 
lupines, stocks, freesias and delphiniums, each group to occupy 
approximately 100 square feet and to be maintained in a fresh- 
ened condition for four days. These arrangements will be 
features of the show. 


New Rose Garden for San Diego 


A new municipal rose garden is to be planted in Balboa 
Park, one of the show places of San Diego, Calif. This work 
is to be done through the efforts of the San Diego Rose So- 
ciety. A site comprising about eight acres has been chosen for 
the garden, which is to be surrounded, if the present plans are — 
carried out, by a botanical garden of named trees and shrubs. 
It is expected that at least 15,000 plants will be used in the 
rose garden, with a separate plot of about half an acre for a 
test garden. 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


The annual meeting of the Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts will be held on October 29, 1931, at the 
Copley Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. The reading of reports 
and the election of officers will be held in the morning, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon at noon. In the afternoon a garden 
lecture will be delivered by Eleanor Sinclair Rohde, an Eng- 
lish author and lecturer. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society has recently ac- 
quired a complete set of Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, an im- 
portant English periodical published continuously since 1787. 
The volumes are the gift of Mr. George L. Farnum, of Media, 
Pa., a member of the board of directors of the society and 
chairman of its Exhibition Committee. Mr. Farnum pur- 
chased the books from the Royal Horticultural Society in 
London. 


Sparrow Is Foe to Beetles 


The Pennsylvania Board of Game Commissioners recently 
announced that investigations have shown the English spar- 
row and starling to be beneficial in the destruction of Japanese 
beetles and other plant pests. The report states that hitherto 
these birds have been destroyed, because people are ignorant 
of their value in the fight against pests. Practically every 
stomach of the starlings and sparrows taken for investigation 
was gorged with Japanese beetles, Mexican bean beetles. 
striped cucumber beetles and the imported willow leaf beetle. 
four of the worst insect pests known to science. 


Spraying Now Controls Spruce Gall 


HE spruce gall aphid, that produces pineapple-like en- 

largements, or galls, at the base of the new growth on 
Norway spruces may be controlled by spraying with a mix- 
ture of nicotine and soap during the latter part of September 
and again in April, according to Dr. F. Gambrell, entomolo- 
gist at the State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y. The 
same insect may also attack the red, black, Engelmann and 
Colorado blue spruce. 

In the home planting, if the trees are not too large, con- 
siderable relief from injury from this pest can be obtained by 
hand picking the galls in the Spring and early Summer. How- 
ever, a more dependable method of control is to spray the 
under sides and tips of all branches now with a mixture of 
nicotine and fish oil soap. The spray mixture is made up of one 
pint of nicotine and five pounds of fish oil soap in 100 gallons 
of water, or in that proportion. Laundry soap or soap chips 
dissolved in warm water may be substituted for the fish oil 
soap. Applications of lubricating oil emulsion or miscible 
oils also give good control, but there is some danger of injury 
to the trees from these materials if they are used too strong, 
and especially if applied in the Fall. 











Autumn Color in the Rock Garden 


but find it difficult to obtain fine effects in the late 

Summer and Autumn. I have been trying to change 
this condition for some years and have developed a list that 
helps greatly in providing Autumn color. 

The most satisfactory plant to me is Sedum sieboldi. All 
Summer its leaves are a lovely gray-green edged with pink. 
In the Fall the whole plant turns the same pure pink and the 
large heads of flowers are the same delightful color. An old 
plant, gracefully draping itself over the rocks, is well worth 
waiting for. This is one of the few sedums that needs several 
years of development and a pocket all to itself. Similar to it 
in color, although different in growth, is S. dasyphyllum. 
It makes a low mass between the rocks and is of the same re- 
markable green, which turns to a warm pink, sometimes 
having a soft purple bloom, really very delicate in shading. 
It spreads easily for the tiny leaves that are brushed off take 
root and so the plant becomes a large colony of small plants. 

Then there is the tiny S. [ydium. This is similar to S. acre 
but so much more tufty that I prefer it. Its blooming season 
is past but each tuft of bright green becomes glowing crimson, 
making the plant more gorgeous than at any other time. Al- 
though a somewhat lighter crimson, S. spurium is equally 
brilliant. In size and habit it is like S. steboldi, but of more 
robust growth, taking up any amount of room if given the 
opportunity. It needs watching in this respect, but it makes a 
lovely patch of color from early August until the snow 
covers it. 

The houseleeks, too, turn lovely shades of purple and red. 
Sempervivum tectorum, which is red, makes a particularly fine 
show. I like, too, S. violaceum, for the faint flush of lavender 
which it always has turns deeper and richer as the season 
progresses. The little sand houseleek is tipped with red, while 


Me amateurs have gay rock gardens in the Spring, 


the fringed houseleek has a warm flush all over its queer 
leaves. The deep colors of these and the sedums mentioned 
make a fine contrast with S. sarmentosum, which stays its 
peculiar light green. 

Perhaps the richest color that one can find is the blue of 
plumbago blossoms set off by its plum colored stems. This 
plant is buried under the name of Ceratostigma plumbagi- 
noides, but if one is brave enough to get it in spite of this 
handicap, there is the reward of gorgeous color when most 
plants have finished their flowering season. 

The heathers, too, should be considered, for their Fall 
color varies as much as their height and growth. There is the 
glowing bronze heather, most aptly named, and the rich plum 
color of Calluna vulgaris alporti. If these and such varieties 
as C. vulgaris spicata, C. vulgaris rubra and C. vulgaris tenella 
were planted together there would be a carpet of color as 
glowing as any from Turkey. 

Among these deep colors the soft rosy lavender of the Fall 
crocus stands out like a breath of Spring when all else seems 
to feel the approach of Winter. It always is a surprise to me 
to find these crocuses with their delicate beauty among the 
plants that have a season’s growth. The colchicums are as 
pretty but in the Spring their large leaves become a nuisance. 
The crocus foliage is small. 

Then there is the aster, Mauve Cushion, which makes a 
low mound of lilac and never becomes coarse as do so many 
of its kind. I wish every aster were as easy to control as this 
one. It has almost too much foliage, however, for the rock 
garden and often winterkills. 

No one can forget the cotoneasters at this time of year, for 
their fruit is their most noticeable possession. All the low 
varieties that are suitable for rock gardens have brilliant red 
berries. C. horizontalis has long lateral spreading branches 
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and needs considerable room. It will make a low shrub four 
to six feet across. It is never shown to greater advantage than 
when it has a sloping rock against which to display its lovely 
fruit. Then there is the dwarfer C. adpressa, as well as 
the finer variety of horizontalis, C. horizontalis perpusilla. 
C. dammetri is trailing, with larger fruit than the others. It 
seems to me one of the handsomest, though I am particularly 
fond of C. microphylla, which never gets very large but 
makes a small shrub two feet across. It is a true miniature, 
having tiny leaves but all the character of a ten-foot shrub. 
In my own garden I would not be without C. salicifolia 
floccosa, but it may be too large for small gardens. It is so 
graceful in habit that though it reaches five feet in height it 





Curious Fruit of Debregeasia Longifolia 


does not seem out of scale. The leaves turn rich red and hang 
on all Winter. 

Another evergreen which has this remarkable habit of 
being able to turn a lovely color and still keep its leaves all 
the year is Euonymus radicans coloratus. This is a vine but 
perfectly suitable for a groundcover or to trail over ledges 
where there is some shade. The leaves seem narrower and 
longer than those of the type, a very pleasing variation. In the 
Fall they turn a deep red that lasts all Winter. In the Spring 
I tried to find out just when they turned green again, but 
they are red one day and the next time I look they are as 
brightly green as the young leaves. 

There are some plants which give a second bloom. I am 
always grateful for the scattered flowers of Daphne cneorum, 
and this year one plant reversed the usual order. In the Spring 
it blossomed just a little, but in August it made up for it 
with a bunch of blossoms on every branch. The poppies start 
up with the cooler weather, that is, those of rock garden size. 
I am particularly pleased with the pale apricot colored Papa- 
ver pilosum or rupifragum. It seems not to answer to either’s 
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description exactly. The Iceland and alpine poppies bloom 
as heavily as in the Spring and will keep at it if prevented 
from setting seed. The arctic chrysanthemum, Chrysanthemum 
arcticum, is excellent for late flowering, being covered with 
white daisy-like flowers. The foliage is like that of ordinary 
chrysanthemums but grows close to the ground. This plant is 
very easy to grow and the flowers last until snow flies. 

No doubt, there are more plants than these I have men- 
tioned but these are all easy to grow and adapted to most 
rock gardens. With them one is assured of a colorful picture 
even until snow covers the ground. 

—Helen Russell. 


Holliston, Mass. 


How to Grow Quality Peonies 


HE usual recommendation to the purchaser of peonies is 

to plant the roots so that the eyes will be covered two or 
three inches. In practice this frequently results in planting the 
roots so deep that the plants produce no bloom. This is due 
to planting in ground which has been well prepared but 
which has not settled. The roots seem to settle more than the 
soil, as if the growing roots pulled them down. Whether 
this is the case or not, soil which has been prepared even a 
month previous to planting and which appears to have fully 
settled, frequently has not, and the next Spring the roots 
will be found to be an inch or two deeper than intended. I 
have found it well to plant the roots so that the topmost eye 
is just nicely covered, less than an inch deep. With a light 
covering of straw after the ground has frozen, the roots will 
not heave. The next season, if the roots are not deep enough, 
which is unlikely, it is much easier to add a little soil to the 
bed than it is to remove some to the proper level. 

The advantage of planting peonies in soil which is at least 
partly clay loam is marked. The plants require much moisture 
in the Spring, available continuously. If the soil intended for 
planting is sandy in character, no matter how rich, I believe it 
is easier in the long run to mix some clay loam with it before 
planting than to rely on watering each Spring to make up the 
difference. In this case it is a good plan to lay off the top soil, 
remove the subsoil to the depth of the bed, and replace with 
clay loam, mixing in the old top soil. Of course only the 
flower enthusiast will consider this worth doing, but to such 
a one it will make all the difference between growing average 
and superb peonies. 

—Lawrence Howard. 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


A Rare Greenhouse Shrub 


EBREGEASIA longifolia, known also as D. velutina, is 
a rather unusual spreading shrub, suited to the stove or 
warm greenhouse. The leaves are alternate, lanceolate, rough 
above but white-tomentose beneath and about seven inches 
long. Flowers are borne chiefly in pairs, are axillary, and are 
produced on the current year’s growth as well as on the 
previous year’s branches. When the plant is in fruit it shows 
to the best advantage, as all the branches are literally covered 
with small sub-globular, orange-yellow fruits resembling 
mulberries, which are edible, and keep in good condition on 
the plant four or five weeks. The specimen here is four feet 
high and five feet through. 

Flowers appear in February and the fruits that follow will 
stay on until the middle of April. After fruiting, the shrub 
should be pruned only sufficiently to keep it in shape. It can 
be propagated by seed, or cuttings, which can be taken at the 
time of pruning, using only the green wood. These should be 
given a temperature of 60 to 65 degrees until rooted. This 
debregeasia is a native of sub-tropical Himalaya to Java. 


—Francis Lazenby. 
Harvard Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 














Perennials for Late Season Bloom 


EFORE there is any feeling of Autumn in the air, the 
B perennial garden, which has been resplendent with the 
softer colors of Summer, assumes the brighter tones of 
approaching Fall. Nevertheless, blue stokesia bravely con- 
tinues to bloom as does the delightfully fragrant mugwort, 
Artemisia vulgaris var. lactiflora. Then too, the mistflower, 
Eupatorium coelestinum, offers great sprays of ageratum-like 
blossoms on long cutting stems that can be combined nicely 


in bouquets. There is a white form of eupatorium which is. 


fully as valuable in the garden, E. ageratoides. The boltonias 
are generous with their flowers and, since not only white and 
violet varieties are available but a dwarf kind, too, they may 
be grown in both the large and small garden. 

Monkshoods should be in every garden. They are as stately 
as delphiniums and, in fact, serve to carry the blue note in the 
garden well into Autumn. Aconitum autumnale begins to 
bloom in September, bearing large spikes of rich dark blue 
hooded flowers that are set off by rich green foliage. A more 
compact form of the monkshood is found in A. fischeri, 
which only grows to a height of two or three feet and yet is 
equally as desirable as the former species. Recently, occidental 
gardens have been enriched by the violet monkshood, A. 
fischeri wilsont, named for Dr. Ernest H. Wilson who dis- 
covered it in China. This variety makes the tallest growth 
of all and when it comes into full flower the effect is superb. 

Another blue perennial for early Autumn color is Salvia 
azurea pitcherit, probably the best of all the blue 
salvias for a bold mass effect. This plant has a free 
branching habit and when the tall arching branches 
open their gentian-blue blossoms, this salvia be- 
comes a solid mass of color from top to bottom. 
Veronicas are excellent for cutting, because their 
tall spikes of flowers continue in bloom a long 
time. This very fact makes veronicas indispensable 
in the hardy garden. One of the best is V. longi- 
folia var. subsessilis, a magnificent variety with 
heavy heads of lavender-blue blossoms. 

True Fall colors, however, come into promi- 
nence early in Autumn with the appearance of the 
brilliant lemon-yellow flowers of the sweet cone- 
flower, Rudbeckia subtomentosa. The yellow of 
these daisy-like blooms is accentuated with dark 
purple centers. The sneezeweeds, too, of which 
Helenium autumnale, Riverton Gem is one of the 
best, color the garden with rich old-gold. 

The torch lilies add their bright colors also to 
the heralding of Autumn. Several varieties of the 
torch lily, Kniphofia uvaria, are excellent as accent 
plants in the garden. One of these, pfitzeriana, pro- 
duces fine spikes of bright orange-scarlet flowers 
from August until well into October. A kind per- 
haps more familiar to gardeners is the dayglow 
torch lily, which makes a growth of three to four 
feet and has rich red flowers. The giant torch lily 
continues the late Summer bloom well into the 
Fall, its brilliant orange-red flowers in immense 
spikes standing out as glowing sentinels. Of course 
the torch lilies are not reliably hardy in the North 
and must, therefore, be stored in a frost-proof 
place over Winter. 

Anemones by their character alone suggest cool 
shady places and, in fact, it is in such locations 
that they seem to do best. Earliest to flower in the 
Fall group is Anemone hupehensis which begins to 
open its soft mauve-rose flowers early in August 
and yet continues to bloom until late in the Fall. 
This species is dwarf, growing only 12 to 14 


inches high, but the popular Japanese anemone, which has 
rosy red flowers with bright yellow centers, makes a taller 
growth up to two feet. Several fine varieties have been devel- 
oped already from the Japanese anemone, there being a white 
kind, as well as one called “‘Alice’’ which has unusually large 
flowers colored rose pink. The latter is considered one of the 
best of the newer kinds but plant hybridizers, realizing the 
value of these anemones as garden subjects, are developing 
improved varieties which will soon make their appearance in 
the catalogues. 

When the New England asters begin to bloom, one may be 
sure that Autumn is near at hand. A forerunner of the large- 
flowered kinds is ‘‘Freedom”’ with large blossoms colored rich 
violet blue. This sort is fully two weeks earlier than the 
popular variety Queen Mary and this feature alone merits its 
addition to the garden. The variety Queen Mary should be 
well known by this time for probably none of the Fall asters 
is more attractive. Late in September the plants become 
heavily loaded with very large brilliant blue blossoms. Mrs. 
George Monroe, a pure white variety, flowers at the same 
time. A combination of blue and white asters is extremely 
effective. For a pink kind Barr’s Pink is good. 

A distinct type of aster is found in Mauve Cushion which, 
instead of making a tall arching growth, remains very dwarf 
and compact rarely becoming over nine inches high. The 
delicate mauve blossoms are of good size and, although they 
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begin to open early in October, they are not at their best until 
November. The dwarf habit of this plant recommends it for 
the large rock garden, although it will do well almost any- 
where if planted in full sun. 

No list of Fall flowering perennials would be complete if 
the Korean chrysanthemum were omitted. When the flowers 
of this splendid novelty open, they are a pure white color 
with a chrysanthemum gold center, but as the flowers mature 
they assume a claret pink shade. They are single and about 
three inches in diameter. Large clumps of this chrysanthemum 
have been established on the grounds of the Salem (Mass.) 
Country Club where they are the show flower during the 
Autumn months. 

Plant hybridizers have advanced the season of bloom of the 
hardy chrysanthemums so that many kinds may now be 
enjoyed before the arrival of killing frosts. One of these of 
the decorative type is Barbara Cumming, which comes into 
full flower late in August. The individual blossoms are large 
and clear yellow in color, shading to bronze in the center. 
Other chrysanthemums having Autumn colors are Ruth 
Cumming, a rich reddish bronze color, Gypsy Girl, a single 
type with chestnut-crimson petals, and Aladdin. 
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sweet green basil, has medium sized leaves. O. minimum, the 
bush basil, has tiny ones and is the most fragrant. O. frisé 
is an untidy temperamental looking plant with its kinkly 
slightly twisted leaves. O. d feuille de laitue has large leaves 
and is very fragrant too. O. fin vert compact is the dwarfest, a 
bushy short fat one. O. fin vert is crisp and fresh looking and 
has larger leaves and flowers. The two red ones are O. fin 
violet, a tiny red-leaved kind, and O. grand violet, a taller 
red-leaved one with larger leaves. 


—Helen M. Fox. 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


The Neglected Thermopsis 


8 fee large advertisement in a recent issue drawing attention 
to Thermopsis caroliniana, prompts me to express my sur- 
prise that this native plant is so rarely seen or even mentioned. 
I raised a plant some years ago and for want of a better place, 
planted it on a rock bank more or less under two tall oaks. 
Some years elapsed before it flowered but then it made itself 
known by growing four feet tall,—it was entirely out of 
place, as a matter of fact. In succeeding years it grew taller 
and made a large clump with at least a dozen spikes 
of brilliant yellow lupine-like flowers the latter 
part of June and lasting into July. 

The plant was dug up in August, 1930, and set 
temporarily in another part of the garden, where, 
despite the rough treatment of being lifted in full 
growth with no soil, it survived and came through 
the Winter. This last May it was shifted to a rock- 
work bed, where it gets some shade at various parts 
of the day although in full sun in the late after- 
noon. It was not so tall this season but it flowered 
freely. 

This thermopsis, because of its tall, heavy 
growth, needs several stakes. Otherwise it is likely 
to sprawl around. It is a fine perennial and those 
who have tried to raise yellow lupines without 
success, Should grow this thermopsis instead. Seem- 
ingly it has no likes or dislikes, shade ur sun, dry- 
ness or full moisture being equally favorable to it. 
It has the habit of seeding freely but I have never 
let it ripen its pods. 

—T. A. Weston. 





Korean Chrysanthemum Which Flowers Until the Coming of Frost 


Ornamental Use of the Basils 


MONG the most charming of the pot herbs are the basils, 

botanically called ocymum. Vilmorin lists six and others 

we obtained from botanic gardens abroad and a friend in 

India. Many seed catalogues list the bush basil, Ocymum 
minimum, and sweet green basil, O. basilicum. 

The plants are all low, compact little bushes up to 18 
inches high and sometimes as broad. According to the variety 
they are fragrant of anise, spice, and resin in varying inten- 
sities. They are used for flavoring, for perfumes and for 
medicines. 

However, they are so pretty the green ones could be used 
as edging plants in a vegetable garden or even promoted to 
the flower border to give a Summer substitute for box, while 
the red-leaved ones would be a charming edging to pink 
flowers and gray-leaved plants. 

The basils are easily raised from seed out of doors in a dry 
sunny position with not too rich a soil. O. sanctum was the 
most difficult to grow and we finally got seeds from Rumania 
to reach an adult stage, those from India dying off after 
germinating. This is the tulsi, a plant sacred to the Hindus. 
To my nose the odor is unpleasant, the only one of the lot I 
do not like, but that may be a personal idiosyncrasy. It is the 
least pretty, too, and the only woolly one. O. basilicum, the 


Hillsdale, N. J. 


Two More Excellent Mertensias 


§ Bows mertensias, new to me this and last year, have added 
almost two months to the lungwort season. Any plant or 
plants that are capable of adding that much joy to the gar- 
dener’s life deserve, it would seem, more than passing recogni- 
tion. And in the two cases referred to, they possess all the 
beauty of foliage and flower common to our eastern species. 

The first one to bloom, Mertensia horneri, commenced to 
show its pink buds on March 12, steadily growing in grace 
until March 18, when it opened its first pale lilac flower. After 
a day or so, the blossoms turn a light sky-blue, and a planting 
is then an entrancing picture. This is the smallest mertensia 
that I have yet encountered, growing no higher than three 
inches in my garden, with small oblong, glaucous leaves and 
flowers in drooping cymes. 

The collector from whom I got my plants tells me that 
the foregoing species is found in semi-desert conditions where 
it gets a thorough baking from the commencement of its dor- 
mant period until the rains of late Fall. In my garden, it has 
been given a dry location on the rockery along with some 
western delphiniums. May I say, parenthetically, that I am 
not sure of the correctness of the nomenclature in the two cases 
under consideration. The plants are being carried under names 
given by the dealer, but have not yet been positively identified. 
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The greatest merit of the other species, M. membranacea, is 
to be found in its late flowering. This year it opened its first 
flower on June 10, almost a month later than M. virginica 
and nearly two months later than M. hornert. It is just a little 
smaller than our eastern form and has flowers somewhat simi- 
lar. It is said to be a woodland dweller and is doing well for 
me in a half shady border under the same treatment given M. 
virginica. This western species has the added advantage of 
retaining its foliage much longer than we look for in a lung- 
wort. Last Summer, the first year in my garden, it was still in 
foliage in late August. 

One would naturally expect that native plants would be 
readily available to garden makers but such is not always true. 
In my own case, I have been looking for a number of Ameri- 
can plants for the last ten years and have not yet been success- 
ful, but hope springs eternal. I believe, however, that the two 
mertensias mentioned are available from one or more collec- 
tors in the West. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


The Germination of Lily Seeds 


R. CARL PURDY’S notes on the germination of lily 
seeds in Washington (Horticulture of July 15) are 
interesting. Winters there are much less severe than in New 
England, and the same course of treatment would not answer 
here. Ripe seeds are not available here to ensure germination 
the same season and if sown in the open, Winter losses would 
be heavy. Even with coldframes better success is attained by 
Spring sowing. Such varieties as Lilium regale, L. henryi, L. 
willmottiae, L. princeps, L. tenuifolium, L. cernuum, L. da- 
vidi and some others will easily germinate within three weeks 
if sowing is done towards the end of April and the seedlings 
carefully shaded and watered. Of course much is gained by 
sowing in heat here in January, later pricking out the seed- 
lings; all liliums are easily transplanted as seedlings. 

We cannot equal the northwestern Pacific coastal section in 
speedy bulb production but I have flowered L. tenuifoltum in 
nine months from seed, L. philippinense formosanum nearly 
as quickly, L. regale in 13 months, L. willmottiae and L. 
henryi in 14 months. Seedlings have more vigor than bulblets 
and grow into blooming size bulbs more speedily. Some lily 
seeds will not appear above ground the first season, but will 
produce small bulbs. L. auratum will start much better, I have 
found, from seeds a year old than when fresh. L. regale seeds 
five years old have started nearly 100 per cent, but no lilies 
germinate well during very hot weather; they will lie dor- 
mant until cooler nights and then start. 

—W.N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


The Ornamental Fir Trees 


OR ornamental planting or for a lawn tree there are few 

more beautiful trees than the fir, Abies concolor, native 
from Pike's Peak in Colorado to the Shasta Mountains of 
California, where it grows 200 feet tall. The Colorado form, 
which seldom exceeds 100 feet, is the best for the East. The 
outline is conical and the flat, spreading branches are set in 
close tiers which gradually diminish in length from the 
ground to the summit. Trees over 40 years old have branches 
sweeping the ground and remain that way for several years. 

A good companion is the Japanese fir, A. homolepis or 
A. brachyphylla, as it is sometimes called, which has a broad 
flattened or rounded head and less compactly arranged 
branches. The leaves are silvery white below, differing from 
the pale green undersurface of A. concolor. Both of these trees 
should be allowed a radius of at least 25 feet to develop their 
full size. 

Abies cilicica from the mountains of Asia Minor, A. nord- 
manniana from the Caucasus and A. cephalonica from Mount 
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Enos in the Grecian Archipelago, which are all similar, with 
a narrow conical outline and rigid horizontal spreading 
branches, cannot be depended upon as ornamental subjects in 
the North. On the other hand, A. veitchi from the mountains 
of central Japan thrives here and is desirable for its soft leaves, 
dark green above and white below. 

The firs, like the spruces, object to soot and smoke and 
should therefore not be planted in or near cities and manufac- 
turing centers. 

The Douglas fir, Pseudotsuga douglasi, is one of the tallest 
and most valuable of coniferous trees and from a garden point 
of view one of the most necessary. It grows on the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevada and the wet region around Puget 
Sound, and it was on the shores of Nootka Sound that Archi- 
bald Menzies first discovered it in 1792, while sailing around 
the world with Captain Vancouver. David Douglas, however, 
in 1827, again found it and sent seed home to England, where 
in a similar climate it soon made itself at home and grew 
rapidly. From England it was brought to eastern North 
America but proved not hardy here. Fortunately, it was found 
growing at high altitudes in Colorado in 1862 for seeds from 
these elevations have produced a stock of hardy and quick- 
growing trees, several of which are over 50 feet tall at the 
Arnold Arboretum, although only 50 years old. Many only 
25 years old are over 30 feet tall and very graceful in appear- 
ance. Anyone not familiar with the Douglas fir can readily 
distinguish it from all others by its rather long, conical, sharp- 
pointed Winter buds. As a specimen tree or for avenues this 
fir has everything to recommend it. 


Arnold Arboretum. 


—William H. Judd. 














The Veitch Fir, a Handsome Tree Hardy in New England 


A Hardy Purple-Flowered Verbena 
ERBENA CANADENSIS, that keeps up a succession of 


rich purple flowers from June to September, is remarkably 
hardy. When it is in bloom, one would hardly believe that it 
could live over the Winter as its frail spreading habit resembles 
that of a soft annual. However, towards the end of the season, 
it produces a new compact growth at its base of a woodier 
texture which remains throughout the severest Winter 
weather. 


Cranford, N. J. —Roderick M. Crockett. 
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Testing Plants for Local Use 


oF gene! garden clubs have established test gardens for ex- 
perimenting with new and uncommon plants, which 
find their way into home gardens after their trial period. It is 
comparatively easy for a club to assume this expense and later 
to distribute the tested plants among its members. In remote 
Trinidad, British West Indies, there is a very energetic garden 
club, which has been the means of making numerous impor- 
tations of ornamental plants for distribution among its mem- 
bers. Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago, has given every 
assistance possible to garden club members in an effort to 
promote horticulture in that region and help them with their 
gardening problems. Test gardens are established in Garfield, 
Humboldt and Douglas parks for trying out new and uncom- 
mon varieties of plants. When it is found that the plants in 
question have outstanding qualities and are suitable for home 
gardens in Chicago and its environs, this fact is made known, 
Tests are conducted with improved varieties of perennials that 
are suitable for naturalizing, and also annuals for their deco- 
rative value. 

An interesting experiment was made last year in Garfield 
Park as to the flowering value of the fairy lily, Zephyranthes 
carinata, possessing beautiful pink blooms. When used with 
masses of the purple viola Jersey Gem, which bloomed con- 
tinuously throughout the Summer, the effect was charming. 

Tests are also being made for color effects, a very fine 
blending being obtained by using the rich purple Verbena 
venosa, a lavender form of the pentstemon Sensation, the 
primulinus gladiolus Mrs. L. S. Hubbard, a lovely orchid 
shade, and the alyssum Little Gem for edging. 

A very striking tropical effect was realized last year in the 
use of the coral plant, Erythrina crista galli, alternated with 
yellow snapdragons. Two fountain grasses, Pennisetum 
longistylum, with greenish white plumes, and P. ruppeli, 
with long, slender purple heads, were planted in clumps to 
the rear and the bed was one to excite comment. 

Perilla nankinensis and the canna Yellow King Humbert 
combined wonderfully well. Incidentally, the purple perilla is 
one of the finest hardy tropical plants. It does well when used 
as a bedding plant in this region and is suitable for bordering 
tall plantations or for mass effect along aquatic gardens. The 
seed sows itself, and when about two inches high is easily 
transplanted to any place desired. 

Many experiments have been conducted in the naturaliza- 
tion of bulbous plants at Garfield Park and many of our 
so-called tender varieties have been found to endure our se- 
vere Winters if they are planted in a sandy, well-drained soil. 
The best narcissi for this purpose are Sir Watkins and King 
Alfred, which appear to improve each year. For many years 
it had been planned to procure Sprekelia formosissima, a 
bright red amaryllis-like plant, which flowers before the 
leaves appear. Last year, Garfield Park Conservatory imported 
one thousand of these bulbs from Holland, under federal 
permit, for exhibiting in mixed flower beds. They were com- 
bined with mastodon pansies, handled like tender bulbs, 
stored in the Autumn and carried through the Winter. 


Chicago, III. —Eileen Neuhauser. 
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A New Gladiolus Species 


1* may be of interest to the readers of Horticulture to learn 

that the introduction of the latest and the most brilliant of 
the gladiolus species is due to a member of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. 

To one who has lived for many years in South Africa, the 
home of gladiolus species, it is rather amusing to read of the 
many gladiolus societies devoted to the interest of the cultiva- 
tion of hybrid gladioli. Many members of these societies are 
quite without knowledge of the various species, several of 
them perfumed and many of them of magnificent appearance. 

The correspondent who described the new gladiolus hy- 
brids, “‘Sweetglads,”” says in Horticulture of April 15, 1931, 
‘From inconspicuous wild species native to South Africa, this 
plant has been developed to the magnificent flower we have 
today.’’ Let me rid the mind of the reader once and for all of 
the idea that gladiolus species, as a rule, are in any way 
inconspicuous. The very species referred to, G. tristis, as 
having been used in producing these new hybrids, is far from 
inconspicuous. A bed of them in the evening, with their light 
yellow flowers and their delightful perfume, is a treat not 
easily forgotten. 

About October, 1927, I sent corms of a Rhodesian gladi- 
olus to the National Botanical Gardens at Kirstenbosch. They 
were flowered in June, 1928, and their appearance met with 
spontaneous enthusiasm from Professor Compton, the direc- 
tor, Mrs. L. Bolus of the herbarium, and Mr. J. W. Mathews, 
the curator. 

I have had specimens six feet tall, with 14 blossoms open 
at once, the largest about four inches across. Did they need 
stakes? By no means, and I have yet to grow a gladiolus, 
either the hybrids of my own breeding, or any of the species 
I have handled, that required any kind of support. 

G. coccineus blooms on its native heath in May and June. 
Taking our season to be the reverse to yours, and allowing a 
little delay for want of a sub-tropical climate, I should say 
if they were planted in America in late Spring, in the open, 
and removed to the greenhouse as soon as the weather becomes 
chilly, they would be in bloom at Christmas. 


Umtali, S. Rhodesia. —W. H. Stokes. 
A Good Rock Garden Pentstemon 


UCH is being said these days about pentstemons—and a 

lovely family of plants they are, though I have had a 

hard time to keep some of them going in central Ohio. I have 

one favorite, however, that does not get mentioned often, for 
which I should like to say a good word. 

This is Pentstemon pygmaeus, probably a dwarf form of 
the common P. pubescens, native to many eastern sections of 
this country. It is now available in this country, but I ob- 
tained my seed from Correvon. The plant is a neat, compact 
clump not more than three inches high and the tips of the 
bloom are only about six to eight inches above ground. The 
bloom, a delicate lavender, is abundant and lasts for several 
weeks. It grows readily from seed or divisions, is perfectly 
hardy and makes a dainty subject for the rock garden. It 
needs no special care or culture. 


Worthington, Ohio. —Harry R. O’Brien. 


The Day Lily Queen of May 


_—.: is the lovely, sparkling, deep yellow, fragrant 
hemerocallis Queen of May, so seldom mentioned? In 
the District of Columbia region it blooms twice in one sea- 
son, early in June and again in Autumn, sending up sturdy 
stems which flower till cut down by frost. It is also remark- 
ably reasonable in price for so lovely a blossom. In our new 
garden in Pennsylvania, we had excellent results from Hemer- 
ocallis dumortieri this Spring, one small eight-inch clump 
having 27 stems of many flowers each. 


Swartmore, Pa. —Gertrude S. Wherry. 
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ILLIAM H. E. SMITH of Framingham Center, Mass., 

has sent me a photograph of a remarkable specimen of 
the plant of Datura suaveolens, commonly known as the 
Angel’s Trumpet and often listed in the catalogues as Datura 
arborea. This particular specimen produced 150 flowers and 
has had the aspect of a beautiful lawn tree throughout the 
Summer. D. suaveolens is not very common, probably be- 
cause it is not hardy in the North. It can be carried over the 
Winter without difficulty, however, by storing it in a cool 
cellar and keeping it on the dry side, setting it out again when 
danger of frost is past in the Spring. Its leaves are large and 
have a tropical effect, while the huge trumpet-like flowers 
are often 10 to 12 inches long and five to six inches wide. 
These flowers have a marked fragrance especially after night- 
fall, and often last for ten days. If the plants are given 
rich ground and plenty of water, they can be grown success- 
fully in any garden, but the fact must always be kept in mind 
that they like a large amount of elbow room. 


HE Missouri Botanical Garden at St. Louis is one of the 

greatest horticultural institutions in the world and its 
research work is constantly yielding new points of interest. 
In one of its bulletins, for example, there is a paragraph about 
the use of glue as a control for red spider, which is of no little 
interest, for this is a very troublesome pest, especially in the 
Summer. According to the bulletin mentioned, a very cheap 
and successful control has been used in the greenhouses at the 
Garden by combining one pound of powdered glue with four 
or five gallons of water. Sufficient water is added to the glue 
to cause disintegration by heating, after which it is poured 
into cold water and agitated until thoroughly mixed. It is 
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then ready for use in the spraying machine. Tests have shown 
that the film of glue will naturally dry after two or three days 
and roll off the leaves, taking with it both the adult spiders 
and the eggs. If quicker action is wanted, the glue may be 
washed off by a water spray without injury to the leaves. 

Amateur garden makers will be interested in the fact that 
this spray may be used, according to the bulletin, upon ever- 
greens, especially spruce and hemlocks, or any plants, for that 
matter, which possess glabrous or shiny leaves. The spray 
will not be successful, however, upon plants with hairy 
leaves. Red spider is a common pest on evergreens in hot 
weather and amateurs may find it to advantage to try this 
new remedy, cautiously and in a limited way at first, as with 
all experiments. 


N the June bulletin of the Missouri Botanical Garden I find 
a suggestion for temporary shade in greenhouses which is 
also interesting to garden makers—amateurs or otherwise— 
who are- fortunate enough to own such a house. In many 
instances it is found necessary to coat the glass in Summer and 
to remove the coating when Autumn comes to allow the en- 
trance of much-needed sunshine. An ideal mixture is one 
which will give the desired shade during the season but begin 
to wear off about the first of September and finally disappear 
by the time Winter arrives. This ideal material seems to have 
been discovered in ordinary Portland cement. The directions 
contained in the bulletin are as follows: 

For a temporary spray in early Spring, strong enough to withstand 
several rains, use one part of cement to three parts of whiting. Keep well 
agitated when spraying and when dry a pure white shade will result. For a 
permanent Summer spray which seems to meet all requirements including 
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that of peeling off with the first frost, the following formula has proven 
entirely satisfactory: 


PNY Pani GROEN yg oI 8 3 gallons 
Cement (three 4-inch pots) ............ 6 pounds 
Whiting (two 4-inch pots) ............ 5 pounds 
Powdered glue (one 3-inch pot) ........ YZ pound 


Ordinary powdered glue dissolved in hot water is added to the solution 
of cement and whiting just before spraying upon the roof. Keep well 
agitated. Remember that cement hardens rapidly and do not make up more 
than can be used at one time. 


‘to Brooklyn Botanic Garden is another institution which 
is doing a fine piece of work for horticulture, especially in 
its publications and its local classes. Special attention has been 
given to the iris and the annual meeting of the American Iris 
Society was held there this year. The July number of the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record is devoted mostly to a study 
of Iris fulva and I. foliosa hybrids, prepared by George M. 
Reed. In addition, are many pages of important information 
about these hybrids. The Record includes two pages of pic- 
tures in color showing Dorothea K. Williamson and five of its 
seedlings, as well as J. fulva and I. foliosa. The coloring is 
zemarkably good, making this number of rare interest to iris 
connoisseurs. 


REE roses are not common in the average home rose 

garden, partly because they require special care to keep 
them over Winter, I suppose. Then, too, many garden makers 
have at one time or another bought tree roses at absurd prices 
on the strength of extravagant claims made for them by some 
irresponsible itinerant salesman. To have these winterkilled 
is always a bitter experience. In such instances, the legitimate 
nurseryman is likely to take a ‘‘serves you right’’ attitude. 

Surely, tree roses are not intended for Fall planting, al- 
though all other kinds can be safely set out as soon as they 
have become dormant. On the contrary, the approach of 
Winter in the northern states, at least, is a warning that tree 
roses will soon need to be covered. This is effected usually 
either by bending them to the ground and mulching the tops 
after the ground has started to freeze, or by taking the trees 
up entirely and storing them away for the Winter. But this 
seems like a lot of work to anyone except a rose enthusiast. 

A New York nurseryman has hit upon the scheme of sub- 
stituting standard shrub-altheas for roses. These have proved 
to be hardy in the North and need no protection at all. Their 
foliage is neat, dark green and practically immune from insects 
and diseases. The only objection I have is that the standards 
do not come into bloom until after the June burst of roses is 
over. And yet, they are colorful all Summer, when the rose 
garden is likely to be dull, which is an advantage. The stand- 
ards I saw were blue flowered, but for rose garden work, I 
would prefer the red, white or pink varieties, of which there 
are several. 


LECTRICITY has now been invoked 

in the warfare on garden pests. Several 
forms of electric lanterns have been devised 
which, when hung to a tree or post, attract 
great numbers of insects, which are killed 
the moment they come in contact with the 
wire covering. It is the same plan which 
is being used for the destruction of mos- 
quitoes and flies in houses and stables. A 
lantern type insectocutor was in operation 
at the Waltham Field Station, Waltham, 
Mass., for several nights during the latter 
part of August, where it was under the 
Observation of Prof. W. D. Whitcomb, 
entomologist at that institution. He found 
that all kinds of insects which might be 
attracted to any trap of this nature were 
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rendered incapable of further normal activity. Mosquitoes 
were attracted and killed in large numbers and a great many 
of the cutworm moths which are active at this time were 
caught. Among the other insects observed in the insectocutor 
were several kinds of grass moths, two species of June bugs 
and several kinds of beetles. A few moths of the European 
corn borer and several striped cucumber beetles, both very in- 
jurious pests of vegetables, were captured, too. 


The Coveted “‘Blackberry Lily”’ 


PORTION of the trial grounds at Garfield Park, Chi- 

cago, has been devoted to the culture of Belamcanda 
chinensis, or ‘Blackberry Lily’’ as it is commonly termed. 
A number of plants were grown from seed and were hardened 
off out-of-doors for several years. They bloomed very pro- 
fusely this year, making an excellent showing. 

A number of readers of Horticulture are, no doubt, familiar 
with this colorful perennial that was prized so highly in days 
gone by, but there are many who are not acquainted with this 
lovely plant. There seems to be a movement for reviving 
interest in old time plant favorites and B. chinensis is one very 
interesting subject that has been brought to light again. 

This species was originally introduced from China and 
Japan about the year 1825, and has become naturalized in 
some sections of our country where the Winters are not very 
severe. However, if planted in a sheltered situation in the 
northern states, it generally comes through in nice shape. This 
plant is delightful when it springs up quite carelessly amid 
ornamental shrubs or when it is planted in the herbaceous 
border. It belongs to the iris family and attains a height of two 
feet. Its orange-colored blooms, produced on erect branching 
stems, are two inches across and strikingly spotted with pur- 
plish orange. 

Masses of these plants add immensely to the gayety of the 
garden and, incidentally, the blossoms are splendid for cut- 
ting. The flowers are followed by shining black roundish 
seeds that make up the seed pods and their resemblance to the 
blackberry is marked, so much so that birds often mistake 
them for the fruit. A florist of my acquaintance cuts the fruits 
while they are on the stalk and saves them for use in dried 
bouquets where variety is desired. They last a surprisingly 
long time and are most attractive. 

In India, B. chinensis serves a medicinal purpose, according 
to a publication on ‘‘Useful Plants of India’’ by Major Heber 
Drury. He states, ‘““The whole plant boiled is applied as a 
lotion to the body as an antidote to every poison. The root 
beaten up or bruised and applied to the bite of a cobra will 
effect a cure.” 

The “Blackberry Lily’’ requires a sandy loam. It may be 
propagated by seed or root division. Several eastern nurseries 
offer plants for sale. 

—Eileen Neuhauser. 


Chicago, III. 


Hot Water Treatment 
for Dahlias 


ANY dahlias, which are handsome in 
the gardens, fail to keep well when 
they are cut, but as a rule they can be made 
to hold up their heads well if given the hot 
water treatment. As soon as the flowers 
have been cut, the leaves should be stripped 
from the lower part of the stems and the 
stems themselves immersed in water just 
below the boiling-point. It is a good plan 
to wrap newspaper around the flower- 
heads so that the steam will not reach 
them. The flowers may be left in the warm 
water for half an hour or more and then 
transferred to deep, wide-mouthed vases of 
cold water. 
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Our Native Cacti 


“Our Native Cacti,”’ by Ethel Bailey Higgins. Published by the A. T. 
DeLaMare Co., New York. Price $2.50. 


S might be guessed from the title of this book, culture of 
cacti is subordinated to an account of the many inter- 
esting species that are native in this country. The author 
brings to light many tales about the spiny inhabitants of the 
desert. Cultivation for food of the Indian fig and the tuna, 
both of which are opuntias, dates back to prehistoric times. 
More recently, these cacti were brought into California by the 
padres, coming from Mexico, who planted them about the 
missions where they made impenetrable barriers and served 
as a source of food. Thus they became known as “Mission 
Cactus.” 

Many cacti have been given their common names because 
of their appearance. Thus Opuntia basilaris with its broad 
rounded lobes has been called popularly the beavertail cactus. 
At first glance, it seems to have no spines at all and yet in 
every areole there is clustered a little bunch of barbed spines 
that are easily detached. Bright magenta-pink flowers, how- 
ever, are borne freely on the edges of the lobes. There is no 
cactus that actually jumps and yet one has the name jumping 
cactus, because the topmost joints of the stems easily break 
off, affixing themselves to the passerby. 

One of the most interesting plants in many ways is what 
is known as the dumpling cactus, called this because in form 
and size it resembles a dumpling. This cactus has figured in 
history, having been reported as early as the sixteenth century. 
The plant is a source of a narcotic drug which has been used 
for centuries by the Indians on the occasion of ceremonial 
feasts. Traffic in this cactus among Indians is now generally 
forbidden. 

There are over 100 illustrations in this book, four of them 
being in full color. One hundred and one popular questions 
are answered in a chapter by themselves. There is a list of 
native cacti and their distribution. In all there are 170 pages. 


Gladiolus Names Up to Date 


“Descriptive Gladiolus Nomenclature,’’ published by the American Gladi- 


olus Society. Price $1.50. 

Anyone seriously concerned with growing gladioli will 
find the nomenclature recently compiled for the American 
Gladiolus Society by Alfred M. S. Pridham very helpful. 
Over 7,000 named varieties are represented, all of which are 
now in commerce or at least have been registered by the 
society. This book is unusually informative by reason of the 
data that is included, for in addition to the name of the 
originator or introducer of the variety, the date of introduc- 
tion is recorded as well as the type of flower (grandiflorus, 
primulinus or primulinus grandiflorus), general color, con- 
spicuous color markings, relative season of bloom and the 
registration number. It should be pointed out, however, that 
the complete names and addresses of the originators and 
introducers are not given although, no doubt, this informa- 
tion can be obtained readily from the compiler. Copies of this 
book may be purchased from the secretary, Roscoe Huff, 
Goshen, Ind. 


A Satire on Gardening 


“The Gardener's Year’’ by Karel Capek. Published by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $1.75. 


August usually is the time when the amateur gardener forsakes his 
garden of wonder and goes on leave. The whole year long he vehemently 
swore that this year he would not go anywhere, that a garden is worth 
more than all summer resorts. He departs, however . . . having laid his 
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garden upon the heart of an obliging fellow-creature. Next day the fellow- 
creature receives a letter: ‘‘I forgot to tell you that the garden must be 
watered every day, the best times for doing it are five in the morning and 
towards seven in the evening. It is practically nothing, you only fasten the 
hose to the hydrant and water for a few moments. Will you please water 
the conifers all over as they stand, and thoroughly, and the lawn as well? 
If you see any weeds, pull them out. That's all.” 

A day after: “‘It is frightfully dry, will you give every rhododendron 
about two buckets of tepid water, and each conifer five buckets, and other 
trees about four buckets? The perennials, which are now in flower, ought 
to have a good deal of water—write by return post what is in flower.” 

The fifth day: ‘I am sending you a box of plants, which I dug up here 




















A Single Lobe of the Beavertatl Cactus Bearing Six 
Blossoms and Buds 


in a wood. They are various orchids, wild lilies, pasque flowers, pirolas, 
bugworts, anemones, and others. Immediately you have got the box, open 
it, and damp the seedlings, and plant them somewhere in a shady place! 
Add peat and leaf-mould! Plant immediately and water three times a day! 
Please cut the side branches of the roses.”’ 

Thus, the calendar progresses in a humorous vein through- 
out 160 pages. The author, and brother illustrator, it will be 


remembered, wrote ““R. U. R.’’ and ‘““The Insect Play.”’ 


A Garden Manual for the South 


“Gardening in the South,”” by George R. Briggs. Published by A. T. 
DeLaMare Co., Inc., New York. Price $2.00. 

Small property owners in the South, especially in the Pied- 
mont section of the southeast and higher altitudes of the 
central south, will find much of interest in this 232-page 
book. It is written for beginners and, therefore, treats briefly 
landscape design, trees, shrubs, lawns, simple plant propaga- 
tion, roses and flower growing. Vegetables and fruits each 
have a chapter to themselves. Measures for insect and disease 
control are given. Thirty pages are devoted to a calendar of 
garden operations. Illustrations are numerous and instructive. 
They include a number of planting plans for home grounds. 













































Look to the Care of Your 
Living Trees | 


The same thoughtfulness and devotion that 
prompts you to have a Veterinary look after 
your blooded live stock and pets should prompt 
you to engage the services of trained Treecul- 
turists ‘to look after the health of your Trees. 
Your trees cannot plead for help — either you 
volunteer it, or they die! We place our special- 
ized training and long experience at your disposal. 


Our Free Booklets witt te you much 
that you should know about your Trees. 
Ask for them—without obligation. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc., Tree Service 


1868 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 














in May, as the flowers are unusually bright. All the phyl- 
lodoce can be propagated by seeds sown in Spring in peaty soil, 
kept moist and shaded, as well as by cuttings taken in August 
under glass, and by layers. 

—Francis Lazenby. 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge, Mass. 








DIANTHUS BEATRIX 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock 
gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. These 
plants are grown in pots and can be planted at any time of the year. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 
2'%-in. pots, $3 per 12; 3%-in. pots, $4 per 12 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 
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| A Booklet on Begonias Ci 
‘*The Begonia Book,’’ by Eva Kenworthy Gray. Published by the author 
3 a at Pacific Beach, Calif. T 
a 
\\ 4 Old begonias do not flower as well as younger plants be- nat 
\ cause the stems get hard and woody. New plants should be Jay 
4 a - IW started every year to replace them. In describing her method, to 
Ps \ the author says, ‘‘Every spring I trim the old stock plants the 
ve , back to give the new shoots a chance to grow, as it is the new she 
te growth that produces the finest flowers. The cuttings are cut age 
ij into lengths so as to have two eyes in the sand and one above. ma 
When roots have formed, as evidenced by a new leaf growth, the 
they should be potted up into four-inch pots.’’ Cuttings are sev 
easier to start than begonia seeds, but seedling plants make cot 
the strongest growth, although they often vary considerably. wa 
Japan Bloodleaf Evergreen Purple Red-flowering Root troubles cause most of the mortality of begonias. bas 
Maple Viburnum Beech Dogwood Either the plants are set in too large pots or the soil is too loc 
rich in manure, which encourages small round white grubs bea 
4 to appear. Growth stops, the leaves turn brown at the edges bea 
O u ng r 1 S t O cr a t we and fall when grubs are present. To get rid of them, shake off leis 
—, all the dirt from the roots, cut out any decayed part and wash cul 
Unusual and rare varieties . . . true gree yee they are 0 the roots clean. Cut back the top growth to one stalk with eee 
. . easy to grow because they have already passed a season out-of- , . sie ; : 
doors. . . every plant dug with ball of earth and wrapped in Dutch i a as Reset the —_ in a small pot “co sterilized soil cor 
burlap (you don’t have to remove it) .. . each little tree healthy and that contains an ample amount of sand. Drainage is very cou 
ready to grow into a magnificent specimen . . . and the prices! necessary for all begonias. 
Purple Beech (Fagus sylvatica var. Riversii) (10) (100) A large part of this 50-page, paper bound booklet is de- Bo 
eS hee — voted to descriptions of begonias, written from the author's 
Red Flowering Dogwood (Cornus ficrida rubra) a — | own observations. The illustrations are not clear. | 
SEE vis ence ohenndeses+os0sinh 10.00 80.00 a 
a e vy gage soulangeana) — saint 
ITiCNEB 2. cece seer eersseeeseeees . . . 
Star Magnolia (Magnolia stellata) White flowers ‘Taxonomy of the Flowering Plants I ‘ 
SE c0i0ss+0seeascnsseetent 20.00 180.00 ' 
laces Tease (Viburnum EO eine “Taxonomy of the Flowering Plants,’’ by Arthur Monrad Johnson. 
Oo INCNEB zc ccceeeeseesseseeveses . . ; ° . 
Weeping Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis Sargentii) | herenpeg by ™ Century Co., N. Y. Price $7.50. to 
Blue Spraces (Pieces Kesterii and Moorheimi) a asi This book is a reference for all persons who are interested 
t BEGROD cdiccicsecccocveens ° : | 1 i 1 i 1 
weiietoe AS Ly Ere | not only in knowing the classification of flowering plants, but . 
Zale, fe oll trom seed end ts the best Yow also in knowing how to proceed in plant identification. As a tha 
tree. 15 to 18 inches ...... Neem seereers 15.00 135.00 _ guide for gardeners, horticulturalists and foresters, it will po! 
Five of a kind will be sold at the rate for ten. Or we will accept trial orders | prove useful, although the book is better adapted as a school afr 
for ten trees of five different kinds—two of each—at the same prices. The four | or college text. In all there are 864 pages. The bibliography is in | 
plants at the top were photographed on Long Island, August Ist from actual bomeal ile al Cae dl : “I on the t. Th tio 
stock now ready to ship. We have other varieties of grafted trees—as well as exnaustive. riundcreds OF line Grawings 1 ustra e the text. e 
hundreds of other things—in our price-list. Write for a copy. index is unusually complete, running into 70 pages. mo 
( 
. . wh 
KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE) a California Heath for the East “ 
= F. W. KELSEY NURSERY COMPANY aia ™ | PHYLLobocE BREWERI, commonly onus on eee. a 
ifty Church Street New York City | I 6+’; Mountain Heath, is a heath-like evergreen ascending hig 
umvmnnrinn | She, AbOUt eight inches high. Its leaves are crowded, shining ts 
| and from one-quarter to one-half an inch long. The flowers buc 
IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS | are rosy purple, axillary, forming terminal spikes. Although a 
Di i Show, 5-67? A tly th we . 
Jaden considered i pretty good, because, they awarded it a GOLD BEDAL. Ves, _ it is a good plant for the rock garden, being perfectly hardy, rur 
r eopie W oar cd 
i... cas, by ie ae ye Ay ee a a aoe || it does not thrive under ordinary conditions as it grows natur Au 
lag. Bo What as it mig, tho verietiee chews aos Hated i cer cotelegne weled is ally on moist grassy slopes on the Sierra Nevada Mountains lon 
service but will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. 100 Iris, at least 27 in California. All the mountain heaths are best grown in sele 
v .00. ’ not labele ‘ ; : 
$5.00. Delphinium seed from selected blooms (ready in August) large pkt. 60 cts. peaty and moist soil, slightly shaded. If several plants are 
an a a steamer ae og tenga a placed so as to form a mass, these, when well established and Co 
bse ’ se dbseinsance Aocwenestiapthes scpbncanatl | in flower, will form one of the beauty spots in the rock garden te 
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Collecting Rocks in Japan 


HE letter of Mr. Rapp, in the August 15 number of 

Horticulture, on collecting rocks, reminds me of the fasci- 
nating shops one runs across in back streets of almost any 
Japanese city. Mr. Rapp says it is not considered ethical in lowa 
to buy a rock, but this is not so in Japan, where rocks are 
the most important features of all gardens. Over there, certain 
shops sell rocks and stone lanterns exclusively. As seeming 
age and mossiness have a real value to the Japanese garden 
maker, the rocks and lanterns are kept in a courtyard behind 
the shop, shaded by trees, and faithfully splashed with water 
several times a day, not from the utilitarian hose of our 
country, but from graceful long-handled bamboo dippers, the 
water being baled out of a garden pond, well, or special water 
basin. The prospective purchaser is escorted to a room over- 
looking the rock collection, where he is given tea and sweet 
bean cake, during the consumption of which the merits and 
beauties of the various stones and lanterns are discussed at 
leisured length. A good rock of interesting shape, with a well 
cultivated crop of moss, commands quite a price, and its inclu- 
sion in one of their lovely gardens is a matter of deep artistic 
concern to the designer. Would that the rock gardeners in this 
country could catch some of the same spirit! 

—Guy H. Lee. 

Boston, Mass. 


The Blue Vervain 


AM glad to note that one or two American plant dealers 

are now listing that fine native, Verbena hastata. It is hard 
to understand why this plant has not found a niche in Amer- 
ican gardens unless some purist has proclaimed against the 
purple of its flowers. Really there is nothing about its color 
that should bar it from the garden, and it has many good 
points which should endear it to the garden maker who is not 
afraid to stand on his own feet. It is found rather sparingly 
in northern Michigan, growing in both dry and moist situa- 
tions, usually best where it is assured of an abundance of 
moisture. 

One often finds lovely colonies, though, on dry hillsides 
where growth is kept down to around two feet and the whole 
plant is more compact than it is in lowlands. In the last 
named situations, it is not unusual to find plants four feet 
high and I have seen them as much as five. The flowers come 
in numerous slender spikes at the top of each stem, the purple 
buds starting to open in circles at the bottom and continuing 
to the top of the spike. This gives a long season of bloom, 
running from the middle of July to well toward the end of 
August in this latitude. Any plant that will blossom for so 
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long a period and at the time of year which this one has | 


selected deserves the recognition of garden makers. 
—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


HARDY FERNS 








from 
s 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 

For the Rock Garden 6 Large Vevleties bee Shade or 
5 of the ee utiful of Our 3 Hay Scented Fern : $.60 | 
3 Cute $ .60 3 Ostrich Fern ............. .60 
3 Rusty Woodsia . Teeeers'*" "69  3interrupted Fern ......... 60 | 
3 Maidenhair Spleenwort ... 1.00 3 Regal Fern............... 60 | 
3 Rock Polypody .......... 60 3 Marginal Shield Fern ..... .60 
A ee re lll Ee .60 
Collection of the above 15 Collection of the above 18 

ER doves ct ccece 3.00 SAE reee 3.00 
2 Collections for ........... ree 5.00 


Early Fall Is the Ideal Time to Set Ferns 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc., Barre, Vermont, Dept. H 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS 


We have growing in our nurseries a beautiful lot of 
this plant. They will be ready for shipment in Sep- 
tember, but as the quantity is limited, we shall 
appreciate early orders. 
75¢ each; $6.00 per 10 
$50.00 per 100; packed free 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Ask for Our Complete Catalog 


FALMOUTH 














PLANTING TIME is here for evergreens, and 
now, also, deciduous trees and shrubs should be selected 
for Fall planting. Many of the thousand varieties listed 


| for Fall planting in the ‘‘Princeton Handbook” are rare 
_ and interesting and you will find it intriguing to look 


over the Handbook for the selection of planting mate- 
rial. With many plants you virtually save a year by 
having the roots take hold this Fall. 


In the Princeton Handbook, we have sought to supply the best 
indexed, annotated price list of all planting material available at 
the great Princeton Nurseries in the most convenient 
form for landscape architects and home owners. 
You may ask for a free copy which will be sent you 
promptly by the PRINCETON NURSERIES, 
(Wm. Flemer’s Sons, Inc.) Princeton, New Jersey. 














BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 


Large specimen Yews and choice Evergreens 


CH &2 
Write for our quantity price on hardy Azaleas: 
Kaempferi Schlippenbachi Mucromulata 
Vaseyi Poukhanense L. Hunnewell Hybrids 


Try a hedge of our compact Mugho Pines. 
245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield, Conn. 
R. MarsHa.., Jr., Prop. 

















PLANTING TIME 


Will soon be knocking at our door. PLANNING 
TIME is now here urging us to decide just what 
changes we need to make in our gardens. 


Our catalog, free for the asking, will describe 
many plants and trees that will add to the beauty 
of your grounds. 


Not how many can we grow but how good is 
our watchword. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 
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CEREPREEKEPREEKEEREN 


How to organize flower shows— 
How to win prizes— 
How to make money for the Club 


These are a few of the many sub- 
jects covered in a practical way 


GARDEN CLUBS 


Their Activities and Organization 
by FLORENCE C. SPELLER 


This is the first book of its kind, 
just what thousands of garden club 
members have been waiting for. 160 
pages crammed full of authoritative 
information, handsomely bound and 
illustrated. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 
MOHAWE PRESS, Inc., New York 
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FOUR RARE, CHOICE IRISES 
FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


I. cristata alba, strong clumps ..... 2.50 


Se errr ee 1.50 
I. flavissima (arenaria), 

EE CIE o-< 5in'6 4.0 05k 40% 2.50 

Se NE bcand eee edeoeee 1.50 
I. tectorum album, strong clumps ... 1.50 
I. tenuis, strong clumps ........... 3.00 

| ee ee 2.00 


Now Ready for Shipment 


Visit Our Garden 


The Largest Commercial Collection of 
Choice and Rare Plants in the East 


Send 24c in postage for our 
Illustrated Catalog 


Poughkeepsie Nursery Co., Inc. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








A large collection 
of fine Box is 
awaiting your selec- 


ings and landscap- 
ing. 





H.ERNEST CONWELL, 


Boxwood NU RSERIES 


N, DELAW, 





Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 


ticultural and Forestry Projects. 
Choice line of 

he | ae Plants, nme Sats Shrabs, Vines 
Native Plant Material 


Long Distance, Nepal | No. 1 


APERVILLE NURSERIES 


Est.1866 NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


Kelsey- -Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











A Recipe for Success in 
Amateur Gardening 


Follow the methods explained by gardening spe- 
cialists in this monthly magazine devoted exclu- 
sively to gardening. It’s the standard authority 
on all gardening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly 
issues. Or $2 for full year. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 


tion for Fall plant- 
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| Western Plants With Iwo Homes 


| S I read Mr. Hamblin’s description of Olsynium grandi- 

florum in Horticulture of July 1, I wondered how I 
| could have overlooked so fine a plant, until I came to the 
| paragraph that spoke of its affinity to the sisyrinchiums. Then 
| I realized that he was writing of what I had long known as 
| sisyrinchium. 

The leading Californian botanical work is Jepson’s 
| Manual and he treats of them as sisyrinchiums, without even 
' a mention of olsynium. This emphasizes the fact that these 

changes of names by botanists are decidedly confusing, even 
to one who knows the flora of a region. But let the botanists 
| fight over that. 

There are three western sisyrinchiums. Mr. Hamblin has 
well described S. californicum. There is a most interesting 
point in regard to all three. All grow in soil that is decidedly 
moist or even wet in our rainy season, which is from October 
to April. They then dry off and often to a bone dry state. 

| The foliage is completely gone and only rather wiry little 

| roots from a central section remain and if these roots are dug 

_ then they can be treated just like hyacinth bulbs; that is, 
stored dry and kept dormant any reasonable time say till the 
following Winter or Spring. When moistened again they 
speedily fill out and are ready to grow. Mr. Hamblin’s plants 
doubtless remained dormant till the eastern Spring. 

S. californicum seems to be in two forms. In one the plant 
makes a compact little cluster by offsetting at the base and 
looks like a tiny iris. In this form the foliage is from three to 
at most six inches high. In the other form it grows from five 
to eight inches high. The flowers are bright yellow and in 
the first form assuredly and in the second form presumably 
they will if in moist soil flower well throughout the Summer. 
It is a most charming little plant. 

The dwarf form is found along the Californian coast for 
a considerable distance and in this country only along the 
bluffs over the ocean, where one can find colonies in very 
moist places. The taller form is from the Sierra Nevadas at 
5,000 to 7,000 feet and in the mountains along the Oregon- 
Californian border at 2,500 feet or so. Both presumably 
would be hardy. 

S. bellum is widely distributed in central and northern 
California in the dry interior where, however, they have 
ample Winter moisture. S. bellum is blue and a foot to 18 
inches high in strong clumps. 

__ §. grandiflorum has larger flowers than either of the others. 

| Mr. Hamblin describes it as purple but to me it is reddish 

_ purple and rather more to the red. S. californicum would 

_ thrive in a rock garden where a campanula would thrive but 
would probaby be still better at the edge of a moraine. 
Where I grow it, it is never dry, although not really wet. It 
is happy there. 


—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


Miniature Forms of Statice 


N the garden of the late Mr. Clarence Lown at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., were two delightful, miniature species of 
limonium (statice). One, probably L. gougetianum, makes a 
tiny tuft of oval leaves, less than an inch long, from which 
rise three- or four-inch stems with lavender-colored flower- 
heads. It flowers nearly all Summer. 

The other was named L. globulariaefolium, a name for 
| which I can find no verification. It forms spreading clumps, 
| consisting of somewhat dome-shaped tufts of dark green, 
leathery, narrow leaves, up to one and one-half inches long. 
It becomes quite woody at the base and bears lavender clouds 
on four-inch stems. Both of these are very choice plants. They 
appear to thrive well in my garden and to rejoice in a sunny, 
sandy spot. 


| Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





—P. J. van Melle. 
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Hardy Evergreen 


Barberries 
for the Rock Garden 


Berberis candidula. Dwarf variety 
with shiny leaves. 5-in. pot. $1.50 each 
Berberis triacanthophora. Threespine 
Barberry. One of the most graceful 
of the Evergreen Barberries. 4-in. pot. 

$1.00 each 
Berberis verruculosa. Warty Bar- 
berry. Compact growing variety with 
small shiny leaves. 5-in. pot. $1.50 each 

1 of each (3 in all) for $3.50 





Cytisus nigricans — Spike Broom for 
Spring delivery. 3-in. pots. $1.00 each 


See July 15 “Horticulture,” p. 307 


LE-MAC NURSERIES 


Growers of Rare Shrubs 
HAMPTON VIRGINIA 





Gentiana Sino-ornata 
Sensational Thibetan Alpine 
50 strong plants, $6; 100 for $11; 
500 for $45.00 
Exquisite colour photograph, 15 cents 


Also rare Alpine Seeds, 2000 varieties, Lists 
free. Remit International Money Order. 


REV. H. B. ANDERSON, F.R.H.S. 
Glenn Hall, Leicester, England 





Send for Fall Catalogue 
AMY HORE 
Grower of Hardy Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
Scotch Plains New Jersey 











Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1931 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





Rhododendron, Kalmia latifolia 


Fifteen cents per 12 inch stalk, one cent each 
additional inch, in clusters of three stalks up. 
balled and burlapped, seedlings 25 cents each, 
liberal amount leaf mold, min., $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed, leaflet and further particulars on 
request. 


New River Rhododendron Nursery 
Princeton W. Virginia 
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DIRECT FROM HOLLAND. 


Ts show how Templin-Bradley's 8 
pecially imported Dutch B 

make your garden brilliantwith be od 
we make this “get acquainted” offer: 
® Clant Late Tulle & Bulbs 5 Oc 


1 Chinese 
‘si.06 Value co. os 
Our 46th Annual Fall Pleating Gu 
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For the shaded rock garden or wild gar- 
den t some of the lovely bar anni 
DOGT oo VIOLETS or TROU 
LILIES 


ERYTHRONIUM 


Californicum, cream. Hartwegi, yellow. 
Headersoni, lavender. Johnsoni, pink. 
50c for 10; $4. 50 per 100 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 
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Small Bulbs for the Rock Garden 


TULIP clusiana, kaufmanniana, persica, and 
sprengeri; CHIONODOXA luciliae; GALAN- 
THUS elwesii; MUSCARI azureum and hea- 
enly blue; SCILLA sibirica and sibirica alba; 
ERYTHRONIUM alifornicum, hartwegi, 
hendersoni, and johnsoni. 


Ask for Our List 
GRAY & COLE ward Hill, Mass. 














Seabrook Nurseries 


SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 





Rare Rhododendrons 


My Fall list, embracing about 75 
sorts the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will be 
yours for the asking. 


JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 











Illustrated Lectures and 


Garden Talks 


on 
Home and Community Beautifying 
Write for List of Subjects 
H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass. 
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Puffballs Good for Food 


ROM now to the first of October the ‘‘puffballs,’’ one of 

the common sorts of edible wild mushrooms, may be 
found in the fields and woods of many sections. There are 
more than 20 kinds of puffballs found in New York, none of 
which are poisonous, although most of them are small and of 
little importance from the standpoint of the mushroom 
fancier. The giant puffball and the lilac puffball, however, 
are well liked by those who collect mushrooms and are 
generally common in thin woods and pastures from the mid- 
dle of August until the first of October. 

The giant puffball is pure white, roundish, flattened on the 
side next the ground, commonly eight to fifteen inches in 
diameter, and when fresh, weighs from five to ten pounds. 
When young, the interior is white and of the consistency of 
cottage cheese; but as the puffball matures, the color of the 
flesh changes to greenish-yellow and finally becomes dry, 
brownish, and dusty. 

The lilac puffball is smaller, three to six inches in diameter, 
and at first is whitish, becoming brownish or pinkish-brown 
with the surface frequently divided into angular areas or 
patches separated by shallow cracks of lighter color. It is 
usually set up from the ground on a short, narrow base. Im- 
mature specimens are white and soft-cheesy within, while 
fully matured ones are dry, ragged, dusty masses of purplish 
brown or lilac color, hence the name lilac puffball. 

Both of these puffballs should be used for food only when 
immature, pure white within, and free from the worms which 
often infest them. A good method of preparing them for the 
table is to cut them into slices one-fourth to one-half inch 
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The Bulbs That Bloom 
in the Spring 


Tulips, Hyacinths, etc., should 
be ordered now from the great 
assortment in 


Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalogue 
This book lists all Plants and 
Seeds which should be planted 
in the Fall, including Roses 
specially prepared for that 
purpose. 


For a free copy mention this 
publication and be sure to 
address Dept. T-!. 


4 
Henry A. Dreer 
1306 Spring Garden St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Summer Bloom 
Potentillas 


P. fruticosa purdomi 


P. fruticosa parvifolia 
12 to 18 inches—50c each 


HIVER ROUGH NURSERY 


SYOSSET, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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Peterson Peonies 


Undivided and mature roots of highly- 
rated varieties are of exceptional size 
and quality this year. 


The 27th annual catalog 
“The Flower Beautiful” 


a valuable treatise on the care and 
selection of the “cream” of modern 
Peonies, sent free upon request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists 
BOX 45 Fair Lawn, N. J 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


WEST HARTFORD CONN. 








IRIS IRIS IRIS 


Send Now for my New List of Surplus Novelties 
and the Newer and Rarer varieties of Iris at 
This List Includes the 
Foreign Irises of Recent 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Finest American and 


Introduction. 
SUNNYSIDE GARDENS 
NATICK MASSACHUSETTS 





IRIS LACUSTRIS 


A tiny northern form of Iris cristata, with 
flowers slightly darker in color. Flowers 
here about May 15. For the lightly shaded 
rock garden. 6 for $1.00; $15.00 per 100. 


“Hardy Plants for the Home Garden” 
free on request. 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-Nee-Dule 
BARABOO, WISCONSIN 


PEONIES and IRISES 





The World's Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises." 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V.P.&% Mgr. 
Northbrook, Illinois 





Gorgeous Peonies 


JAP’S and SINGLES: Some Ganoko, Flam- 
boyant, King of England, Mikado, Ruige- 
gno, Toro-No-Maki, Alma, Snow Wheel, 
Pride of Langport, L’Etincelante, Harriet 
Olney, and The Bride;°12 colors of the 
world’s best, No. 1, 3-5 eyes, $16.00, PRE- 
PAID. 


B. B. WRIGHT PEONY GARDEN 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Member American Peony Society 





From the smallest to the tallest — Early, 
midseason and late — IRIS for every pur- 
pose. Correspondence solicited. 

ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 





CHRYSANTHEMUM 
Early Bronze 


in bloom since September 10th. It is a 
fine large button variety, bronze-yellow in color, 
hardy, and early enough to escape hard frosts. 
The blooms are very desirable for florists. Order 
plants for spring delivery. 


has been 


30c each, $2.50 for 10 (postage extra) 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 








HORTICULTURE 


Experimenting With Southern Plants 


I FEEL that if the enthusiastic gardeners of New England 
would test some of the semi-hardy and so-called tender 
plants of the South and West they might find that many 
lovely plants which hitherto have been strangers could be 
added to their gardens. 

Having been told by one who was well versed in these 
matters that the lovely crape myrtle (lagerstroemia) would 
not grow in our northern climate, I decided last year to 
try it. My hopes fell when I received from a southern nursery 
what appeared to be a dead branch with hardly enough root 
to deserve the name. However, I planted it in a shrub border, 
protected on the north and northeast, and left it alone with 
no Winter covering. To my surprise this Spring it covered 
itself with leaves and small branches and is apparently quite 
content in its new environment. Next Spring I shall add 
enough plants to make a grouping of crape myrtle and am 
convinced that with some protection as to situation and a 
good mulch of manure in the Fall they will do well. 

Gardenia florida (Cape Jasmine) has proven a most de- 
lightful tub plant for the terrace. Last year I purchased nine 
of these plants which were well branched and three to four 
feet tall. They produced over 1,000 blooms during the Sum- 
mer months. The flowering season starts about June 15 in 
this climate and: continues usually until the last week of 
September. 

The large waxy white blooms are very fragrant as well as 
beautiful, and the shining evergreen leaves are most decorative. 
The plants may be placed in sun or shade, but I have found 
that partial shade is the more agreeable to them. They may 
also be planted in the border, where they flourish as to the 
foliage, but do not produce such a profusion of blooms. The 
tubs should not be allowed to dry out during the blooming 
season and twice a month they should be watered with a weak 
solution of liquid cow manure. 

The soil should be composed of one part loam, one part 
peat and one part well-decayed manure; to this should be 
added some charcoal. A root cellar is an ideal place for them 
in the Winter months. They root very easily from cuttings 
taken after the blooming period is over. 

With a little care fig trees are easily grown in this climate. 
They may also be planted in tubs, but I have found that the 
soil in the vegetable garden is very much to their liking. They 
should be planted out in the Spring after danger of frost is 
past. Mine have borne a heavy crop of figs each year for the 
past seven years. About November | they are taken up and 
placed in the root cellar, with a light covering of soil over 
their roots. 

If one has no root cellar the fig trees may be treated as 
are rose bushes, bent over and earth placed over the tops, 
which have been cut back only a little; earth should also be 
placed about the lower part of the stems. These also root very 
easily from cuttings. 


Greens Farms, Conn. —Florens DeBevoise. 


PREPARE FOR FALL NEEDS! 


Mark your Dahlias, Gladiolus and choice plants before frost with our labels 


Copper Indestructible. Made of copper and copper wired; 
indestructible and always legible. Permanent, weather- 
wear-proof. A stylus with each original box of 100. 
No. 2, 5x1% in., doz. 40c., 100 $2.00; No. 1, 3%x% in., 
doz. 30c., 100 $1.50. 


Wooden Dahlia or Tree. 3% in. x % in. Copper wired. 
Plain, 100 30c.; 1000, p. p. wt. 4 lbs., $2.10; Painted one 
side for permanence, 100 40c; 1000 $2.75. 
Weatherproof pencils, black, 10c. each. 


Simplex. Weatherproof labels that last. Cellu- 
loid writing surface, protected by a trans- 
parent covering. Marking will last indefi- 
nitely. Can be erased and used repeatedly. 
Copper wires for attaching included. 

No. 1, 3x% in., doz. 45c.; box of 100 $3.00 
No. 2, 4x% in., doz. 70c.; box of 100 $5.00 
No. 3, 5x1 in., doz. $1.00; box of 100 $7.00 


Postpaid at dozen and 100 prices. Special discount to the trade or in quantity. 
Ask for prices on pot and garden markers of wood. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 12 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 
LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive ——- Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots —- save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 

ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 1-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 
-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 


LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light —- Clean — Naturalistic — Fertile, 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND. 


LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light—-Clean—Naturalistic 
—Porous. 


HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 

Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-inch Loamat 
pots, or 25c for sample order. 


CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 
Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 


DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES 


Dry leaves mixed with ADCO turn into 
rich, artificial manure. So do stalks, 
weeds, vines and cuttings from the gar- 
den, straw and cornstalks from the farm, 
without animals. You owe it to yourself 
to know about this method. Particulars 
free. 

ADCO, 1704 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








10 beautiful cacti with bowl 

to plant $1.00 postpaid. 60 

varieties cacti seeds mixed, 

5 rare succulents, $1.00 postpaid. 
DESERT PLANT CO. 

Station A, Box 95 El Paso, Texas 


CACTI 


10c. 





MAMMOTH LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Dozen roots, two pips each, $1.10 
One hundred roots, $7.50. Postpaid N. E, 


Mrs. 8S. E. BAILEY, Swampscott, Mass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Gardener, married, no children. Thoroughly 
experienced in growing flowers, fruits of 
all kinds, vegetables. Desires position as 
gardener-caretaker. Best references. 8. A. 
L., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, greenhouse man: Scotch, 35, 
Protestant. Al flowers, plants, perennials, 
shrubs, landscape. Honest, dependable, go 
anywhere. Al references. Moderate pay. 
X. Y. Z., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. 








| 


Young man, single, graduate of the Stock- 
bridge School of Agriculture at the Massa- 
chusetts State College in Amherst, desires 
position as assistant gardener or as gar- 
dener if it is a small private estate. Some 
greenhouse experience and considerable 
outside experience with flowers, fruits and 
vegetables. Good knowledge of plant ma- 
terials. References good, will go anywhere, 
Address J. W., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





SUPERINTENDENT 


Formerly a landscape man, familiar with 
naturalistic work, wild gardens, bird gat 
dens, and all native material, as well a8 
with formal layouts, and with alpine gat 
dening. No greenhouse experience. erl- 
can, 37, can design and develop as well a8 
maintain an estate. BR. E., Care of “Hortl- 
culture,”’ Boston, Mass. 








Young man desires position as landscape 
architect or gardener with either nursery 
or estate. Has had both college training 40 
practical experience. Best of references. 
Address G. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Hot- 
ticultural Hall, Boston. 


— 





Landscape Architect wishes to take charg® 
of large private estate. Thorough expe 
rience in management and development. 
G. W. W., care Horticulture, Boston, Mass. 


































































